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THE OPENING OF THE DARDANELLES 


T was on the morning of February 20, 
1915, exactly four years ago, that a 
cabled dispatch from Europe an- 

nounced the bombardment by an allied 
fleet of the forts at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. That was on a Saturday. 
On the following Monday there was a 
break in the United States wheat mar- 
kets which proved to be only the first of a 
series. May wheat at Minneapolis dropped 
in a few days from $1.54 to $1.35. Flour 
prices reflected the change in wheat 
values. A subsequent announcement that 
the bombardment had accomplished lit- 
tle, and that Turkey was not considering 
peace, sent prices up again, but for 
months the market was intensely sensi- 
tive to every rumor emanating from the 
region of the Dardanelles. 

That spring and summer, the world was 
first beginning to feel the pressure which 
the great war has exerted on its food sup- 
ply. The submarine campaign had just 
been inaugurated; the Lusitania was sunk 
early in May. “Food will win the war” 
had not been adopted as a battle-cry in 


The Culmination of Centuries of Effort, Brought About so Quietly 
as to Have Passed Almost Unnoticed—A Strange Con- 
trast to the World’s Interest Four Years Ago 
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any of the belligerent nations, but its 
truth was none the less beginning to be 
perceived, The great harvests which 1915 
was to bring forth were as yet problem- 
atical; the billion-bushel wheat crop of 
the United States was still in the ground. 
Small wonder, then, that the eyes of west- 
ern Europe were anxiously turned to the 
grainfields of southern Russia. If Rus- 
sia’s supposed surplus could only be ex- 
tricated, the European demand for Amer- 
ican wheat, which was largely responsible 
for domestic prices, would be immensely 
relieved, 

Whether this surplus really existed is 
another matter. In this connection, the 
following item, published in The North- 
western Miller during September, 1915, 


under the heading “The Russian Wheat 
Bogey,” is of special interest: 

“During the last six months there have 
been some rather violent fluctuations in 
wheat prices in the United States due 
to reports that the Dardanelles were about 
to be or had been forced by the allies, a 
result of which would be to release im- 
mense quantities of this grain said to be 
stored in southern Russia awaiting an out- 
let. 

“In this connection, a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Henry D. 
Baker, commercial attaché at Petrograd, 
who recently visited Odessa, is interest- 
ing. He says the total of all grain stored 
at that port is only 29,800 short tons, but 
that the quantity of the 1914 crop in- 


land, which might eventually be exported 
through Odessa, amounts to 1,050,000 
tons. 

“Granaries of estates and farms are 
overloaded, but, under governmental re- 
strictions, the grain cannot be moved 
from one district to another, for fear of 
speculation. The demand from Russia 
itself has been unexpectedly large, the 
banks have assisted the farmers, and 
there have been no sacrifice sales. 

“Even though stocks of old wheat in the 
country, together with the new crop, 
might seek such outlet for exportation, 
the necessity of holding back large sup- . 
plies as food, together with the fact that 
the freight service of the railways is 
largely given up to military work, would 
make any rapid movement of wheat to 
Odessa unlikely. Moreover, as the finan- 
cial position of Russia makes it desir- 
able that existing high prices of grain 
should be faitly well upheld, since grain 
is Russia’s best cash asset, the govern- 
ment would probably discourage any sud- 
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ously to depress the world’s wheat markets.” 


The world, and above all that part. of it concerned 
with supplying wheat and wheat flour to the allied na- 


tions, watched anxiously every phase of the ill-fated 
Gallipoli campaign. There were many reasons for 
this undertaking: it was hoped that it might cut the 
road from Berlin to the Orient, and thus wreck one 
of Germany’s chief expectations; there was the be- 
lief that Bulgaria could be induced to join the allies, 
or at least to keep out of the war, by a victory over 
‘Turkey; Russia saw at last the realization of its old 
dream of a free exit from the Black Sea. Under- 
lying everything else, however, was the desire to lib- 
erate the Russian wheat supply, and thus enable the 
one great wheat-growing nation among the allies to 
exchange its sorely wanted foodstuffs for the artil- 
lery and munitions of which it, in turn, stood in 
urgent need. 

Every one knows the outlines of the tragic story, 
though not every one has, as he should, read it in 
the glowing words of John Masefield. It is not too 
much to say that every man and woman in the En- 
glish-speaking world ought to read the little book in 
which the greatest of contemporary English poets 
tells the epic story of Gallipoli in the simple prose 
of an eye-witness and a participant. For the flour 
miller it has a special interest, for it is the narrative 
of a year’s battle for wheat. 

The main outline is quickly summarized. Although 
Turkey had entered the war October 29, 1914, its 
action produced no important results until, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1915, the allies began-their heroic but dis- 
astrous attempt to force the passage of the Darda- 
nelles. Through March and April a French and 
British fleet kept up a heavy bombardment of the 
forts guarding the entrance. On April 28 the allies 
landed a considerable army, in the face of a power- 
ful and strongly intrenched enemy, on the tip of 
Gallipoli. A second landing, early in June, resulted 
in the establishment of positions at Anzac and Suvla 
Bay. The crisis came in the great battle of August 
6-10, wherein the British troops failed by a narrow 


margin of driving the Turks from the southern half 
of the peninsula. Bulgaria’s declaration of war, on 
October 6, opening a road from Germany to Constanti- 
nople, sealed the fate of the Dardanelles expedition; 


den heavy export movement such as might tend seri- 
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Suvla Bay and Anzac were abandoned December 18; 
and on January 9, 1916, the last allied troops were with- 
drawn safely from Gallipoli. 

After the beginning of 1916, there was little thought 
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The Man Who Made the Black Sea a Turkish Lake: Suleiman 
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of opening the Dardanelles. Some Russian wheat was 
exported by way of Archangel, but the harbor was too 
far from the great southern wheatfields, railroad facili- 
ties were too limited, and the port itself was too inac- 
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cessible, to make the amounts thus sent to the western 

allies of any considerable moment. At no time was 

there any accurate information as to Russia’s real sur- 

plus. Before the war Russian wheat exports had aver- 
aged annually about 130 million bushels, together 
with a million or more barrels of wheat flour; the 
rye exports had run a trifle lighter, with exports of 
rye flour about one and a half million barrels. The 
last wheat crop figure of any value was in 1915, 
when the total was given as 826,784,000 bushels, rath- 
er less than in 1914, and far under 1913, when the 
total ran over a billion, but considerably ahead of 
the crops of 1911 and 1912. 

Russia may or may not have had much wheat avail- 
able for export in 1915 and 1916; certainly it had 
none in 1917 and 1918, after the revolution had dis- 
integrated its whole economic and agricultural life. 
Now—-such has been the effect of the Bolshevik 
régime—-this once vast granary of Europe is report- 
ed to be face to face with actual famine. Next 
summer’s crops may save it, but at present there is 
nothing which it can send to the rest of the world. 
This, indeed, the Germans found, when they forced 
their way through the grain provinces, and, on March 
13, 1918, occupied Odessa, once the center of the 
export grain trade. For a few weeks the world was 
full of stories of the food treasures they had dis- 
covered there, but little by little it became known 
that the great granaries had been captured in vain; 
they were empty. 

So it is that the actual opening of the Dardanelles, 
brought about a few weeks ago, when allied war- 
ships steamed through the straits, and the British 
and French commanders met in Constantinople it- 
self, passed almost without notice. The very thing 
had happened the mere rumor of which, four years 
ago, had been enough to shake the nerves of every 
grain market in the world; and it is probable that 
the event did not leave a single person one cent 
richer or poorer because of its effect on the price 
of wheat or flour. 

This is not all the story, however. The Dardanelles 
have been opened to stay open; never again will the 

Turks be able to set a barrier across the straits, and cut 


off the Russian wheatfields from the consuming world. 


Nor will Russia indefinitely remain an empty granary. 


(Continued on page 711.) 
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* said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “that no/matter how patriotic a citizen a feller is, and 
(Oe / even leavin’ out the wheat-price joke, 

you jes’ naterally got to admit that 
Congress has fuddled considerable 
f i! / If every time it has run foul of 
} My / business an’ commerce sence the 
[war started. As a matter of fact, 
I wouldn’t be a dang bit surprised 
ef one of the effects of the war 
/ to turn the world over to the 
‘Democrats wasn't tyin’ a can to 








REMOVE THE INCUBUS 

It is seldom in the history of the mill- 
ing industry that both the export and the 
domestic trade become congested at the 
same time. Ordinarily and under normal 
conditions one acts as a corrective of the 
business is col- 
lapsed, recourse can be had to foreign 
business and the wheels can be kept mov- 
ing until the return of a more active home 


other. When domestic 


demand, 

At present, the foreign trade is govern- 
ment controlled at both ends of the line 
and the miller is absolutely deprived of 
action, being wholly at the 
mercy of the authorities, both in the 
amount he can sell for export and the 
price he can get for his product. 


independent 


The situation in the domestic market, 


while ostensibly free to individual initia- 
tive, is actually blocked 
not on account of natural trade 
these are bad enough, 


and congested, 
condi- 
tions, although 
Heaven knows, but because of a left- 
over of government control and regula- 
tion, in the shape of huge quantities of 
hundred per cent flour, made, sold and 
bought in obedience to government or- 
ders. 

This accumulation was made unsalable, 
except at a ruinous loss, by an overnight 
ruling of the Food Administration in- 
structing, or permitting, miliers to revert 
to the manufacture of pre-war grades. 
Immediately, hundred per cent flour be- 
came indigestible, and so has remained. 
With this mass on the stomach of the do- 
mestic trade, so to speak, it is unable to 
consume any more, hence it remains in- 
active. 

In New 
tion is particularly acute, it will require 
seventy-five 


England, where this conges- 


the consumption of from 
thousand to one hundred thousand barrels 
of hundred per cent flour to remove the 
In the New York market, while 
fairly well dis- 


surplus. 
the substitutes are now 
posed of, there still remains, unsold and 
unsalable, a large quantity of this flour. 
Similar conditions prevail in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and territories tributary there- 
to. In Chicago, from sixty thousand to 
sixty-five thousand barrels remain in 
store, with no demand except at prices 
which represent a terrific loss to the dis- 
tributor. 

It is perfectly clear that flour buyers 
whose money is tied up in dead stock of 
this kind, accumulated through no fault 
of their own but in faithful compliance 


with government instructions, are both 
unwilling and unable to purchase pre-war 
grades of flour. Nor can they dispose of 
their product at a heavy direct loss in 
order to get rid of it. Carried in stock, 
it remains an asset and a basis of credit, 
at least; realized upon at anywhere near 
prevailing prices, it at once becomes a 
loss that might, and in many cases cer- 
tainly would, seriously impair the finan- 
cial standing of present holders. 

It is also perfectly clear that, until this 
burden is disposed of in some way, the 
trade cannot recover anything 
resembling its normal tone, although some 
apparently, 


domestic 
millers are so shortsighted, 
as to think that they ought to be able to 
sell flour with the terminal markets in a 
congested condition. Caveat emptor, let 
the buyer beware, seems to be their motto. 
This is exactly the trouble, the buyer 
does beware. Having bought hundred per 
cent flour and found it unsalable, he buys 
no more flour if he can possibly avoid it, 
partially because his money is tied up and 
partially because he has lost faith in flour. 

Clearly, the only way to restore the 
market to confidence and stimulate buying 
of regular grades of flour is to relieve 
it of 
would not only directly help the distrib- 
utors, who are innocent purchasers, but 
it would react to the benefit of millers as 
well. It would put the terminal markets 
on a pre-war patents and 
clears of all kinds would be in demand. 
Buyers would come into the market and 
would be willing to pay reasonable prices 
for existing grades, the nightmare of hun- 
dred per cent flour being disposed of. 

As The Northwestern Miller has al- 
ready pointed out, a moral responsibility 
rests upon the Food Administration to 
dispose of this incubus which it and not 
the trade has created. The hundred per 
cent flour is admirably suited for relief 


unsalable accumulations. This 


basis where 


purposes, it can be purchased at a very 
reasonable price and the only possible 
way in which the domestic market can be 
relieved of it is by its exportation. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Food Administration will see its way to 
purchasing at least the greater part of the 
accumulation of hundred per cent flour 
at the earliest possible moment. Nothing 
would more promptly serve to restore 
confidence and stimulate the return of 
normal conditions in the domestic market, 
and until this is done, it seems idle to hope 
for improved conditions. 


THE MYTH OF BRITISH MILLING 
CAPACITY 


The Northwestern Miller has insisted 
that the actual capacity of the British- 
mills under existing conditions was not 
equal to the flour requirements of the 
British people, and that, unless there were 
larger importations of flour than those 
contemplated by the programme decided 
upon last summer between the British 
and American food authorities, there 
would be an actual flour shortage in the 
United Kingdom. 

This statement was originally made in 
a cable from the editor of The North- 
western Miller sent from London, which 
appeared in these columns on August 14; 
it was repeated in another cable in the 
issue of October 23, and was reiterated 
and emphasized in the Open Letter from 
the same source which was printed in this 
journal on November 13. 

The contention was attacked and op- 
posed by the British milling press, and 
the secretary of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, in a cable 
to The Northwestern Miller on October 
26, declared that it was wholly mistaken 
and that “our mills can manufacture en- 
tire requirements.” It will also be re- 
membered that the American Food Ad- 
ministration stood by the joint pro- 
gramme theoretically, although, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it bought flour for export very 
heavily immediately following the publi- 
cation of the Open Letter referred to. 

Having emphatically and repeatedly 
made this allegation, The Northwestern 
Miller considered it undesirable to em- 
phasize it further, preferring to await 
the test of time and the outcome of prac- 
It has had no intention, 
however, at any time, of permanently 
abandoning the subject. Having made 
the statement, it is prepared to stand by 
it, and if events prove it is wrong The 
Northwestern Miller will be the first to 
admit its error and concede that the Brit- 
and do produce sufficient 


tical experience. 


ish mills can 
flour to meet British requirements. 

If, however, the practical results prove 
the contrary, it must insist that, although 
its views were opposite to those of the 
British Food Control and the American 
Food Administration, which accepted the 
programme, as well as those of the Brit- 
ish milling press and the Association of 
British and Irish Millers, they were dem- 
onstrated to be substantially correct. It 
is quite willing to abide by the outcome of 
events, but if these justify its contention, 
made as early as August 14, in the face 
of so much and such vigorous opposition, 
at home and abroad, The Northwestern 
Miller must demand vindication and jus- 
tification at the bar of trade opinion. 

Although, since the statement original- 
ly appeared, the war has suddenly and 
unexpectedly ended, thereby quite chang- 
ing conditions and affording the British 
millers unanticipated opportunities to 
operate their plants under more favor- 
able circumstances, and although there 
have been much larger importations of 
American flour than the international pro- 
gramme originally contemplated, and al- 
though it is only a trifle more than three 
months since hostilities ceased, neverthe- 
less the British mills were already, at last 
advices, a month behind in filling their 
orders for flour. 

In the previous issue of The North- 
western Miller, Mr. Raikes, its London 
representative, said “This goes to prove 
that the claim made by British millers 
that they can take care of all require- 
ments for flour throughout the country was 
incorrect.” The British millers have pe- 
titioned the milling control to be allowed 
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to operate seven days instead of six, in 
order to fill their orders. Even this con- 
cession will not enable them to produce 
enough flour to equal the demand, for 
the simple reason that “letter-head ca- 
pacity,” on which they base their claim 
and which is accepted by the British Food 
Control functionaries as satisfactory, is 
not practical capacity and, put to the 
actual test of production, the British 
mills cannot possibly substantiate their 
claim. 

The United Kingdom is already threat- 
ened with a scarcity of flour. Mr. Raikes 
says: “Unless liberal supplies of imported 
flour reach here, there is every possibility 
of a serious shortage in the near future, 
and there are signs that the authorities 
are-beginning to realize that such is the 
case.” Inasmuch as both the British and 
American food authorities have been par- 
ticularly zealous in seeing that the most 
ample supplies of wheat are available in 
Great Britain for the use of the British 
it is perfectly obvious that the 
threatened flour shortage is due, not to 
lack of wheat but to lack of milling ca- 
pacity. 

The truth is that, ever since the crop 
of 1918 was harvested, the British mills 
have had more wheat at their disposal 
than they could possibly grind. The sur- 
plus has been in the form of wheat, not 
flour. While these mills, favored by both 
the British and American food authori- 
ties with an abundance of raw material, 
are a month behind in filling their orders 
and are operating full time and full ca- 
pacity, the mills of Canada and the Unit- 
ed States have been running from less 
than one-third to less than one-half ca- 
pacity, their export trade being controlled 
by government buying at the lowest pos- 
sible price, in most cases representing an 
actual loss in manufacture. 

Without being in the least disposed to 
blame any one for this lamentable condi- 
tion, The Northwestern Miller submits 
that this state of things is unfair and 
ought to be speedily remedied. Further- 
more, it desires to point out that a con- 
tinuation of this unjust discrimination 
against the millers of Canada and the 
United States is bound to end disastrous- 
ly. Millers can go just about so far in 
making sacrifices in order to perpetuate 
their business, and the limit is almost 
if not quite reached. A general shutdown 
of the mills is very imminent unless re- 
lief is afforded soon. 


mills, 


KILL THE CONSPIRATORS 

It would be interesting to know who 
are responsible for the persistent rumors 
which are being circulated that a heavy 
decline in flour values is imminent. The 
object is, obviously, further to demoralize 
a market that is already at the lowest pos- 
sible point of depression, and by false- 
hood and misrepresentation of facts to 
beat down prices to a still lower and more 
ruinous basis. 

The corollary of this underhanded 
propaganda is the demand that millers 
guarantee the buyer against decline be- 
fore delivery, a vicious procedure, not 
justified by the most desperate desire for 
business and one which no. sensible miller 
should for a moment consider. 

Every possible assurance has been given 
by the Food Administration that the price 
of wheat will not be lowered before June 
first at least, but the persistent circulators 
of false rumors are not satisfied with 
such assurance. They affect the belief 
and industriously spread the demoraliz- 
ing suggestion that Congress will over- 
rule the Food Administration by lower- 
ing the wheat price, an absurd and pre- 
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posterous idea, considering the manner 
in which Congress invariably favors the 
farmer, 

Those engaged in this pestiferous and 
outrageous campaign of demoralization 
should have their necks wrung as enemies 
to the public welfare. Stability and the 
fullest possible encouragement to legiti- 
mate industry is most essential at the 
present time. Those who, by the circula- 
tion of such rumors, are attempting to 
create a state of industrial chaos are en- 
gaged in disreputable work, on a par 
with that undertaken by those who tried 
to undermine the government a few 
months ago. 

As for guaranties, millers who are in- 
‘clined to grant them should remember the 
example set by their own government in 
guaranteeing the price of wheat on this 
year’s crop and the loss it will doubtless 
entail. They should also remember, if 
they are inclined to believe that their 
agreement with the Grain Corporation 
protects them against decline, that it 
actually does nothing of the sort. The 
terms of this agreement indicate very 
clearly that it does not protect wheat 
that has been ground into flour, nor flour 
sold but not delivered. 

The demand for guaranties has be- 
come common since the farmers set the 
fashion, but the custom of granting the 
demand is one which will not be followed 
by those who adhere to sound practices in 
business. An order for flour, with a 
string tied to it, is valueless. 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT 

It is very gratifying to read the cir- 
cular letter to millers issued by Mr. Stew- 
art, chief auditor of the Division of En- 
forcement of the Food Administration, 
which appeared in the Southwestern De- 
partment of The Northwestern Miller 
last week. Therein he seeks the co-opera- 
tion of the millers, and says that its ex- 
istence is so evident that his staff is mak- 
ing real progress. 

Rightly he points out that the Food 
Administration is the millers’ Food Ad- 
ministration, its Division of Enforcement 
their Enforcement Division, and that 
there can properly be no two sides to the 
questions which it propounds; it is the 
joint duty of all concerned to determine 
as nearly as possible the profits made dur- 
ing the food control period. 

He states that “this office is maintained 
here for your convenience, not for your 
persecution. Come in and help us to un- 
derstand your problem, and leave that 
chip outside, there is no one here to knock 
it off. We must move on to other terri- 
tory, where other problems must be solved. 
Help us to do it. If you and I can dem- 
onstrate that you have no excess profits, 
we shall be pleased. We are not a collec- 
tion agency. If you have made excess 
profits, let us quickly arrive at the amount 
and get it settled. 

“My personal belief is that there is not 
a miller in this territory who is not a 
good enough American citizen, American 
business man and American sportsman 
to fully support his Food Administra- 
tion and live up to his agreement—and I 
am going to prove it to Washington.” 

Mr. Stewart, proceeding to the dis- 
charge of his duties in this spirit, will 
have no difficulty whatever in proving his 
belief to Washington, because it is sound 
and true. He takes an attitude directly 


the opposite of the arbitrary, dogmatic 
and insulting one frequently assumed by 
the auditor sent out from Washington to 
inspect and determine such matters. It 
is that of an American approaching 
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Americans, not that of a little Kaiser 
commanding his subjects. 

Had such a spirit animated all the rep- 
resentatives of the Division of Enforce- 
ment who have attempted the task of 
checking up profits during the period of 
food control, the work would have been 
finished long ago, to the complete satis- 
faction of the Food Administration, and 
the millers as well, but a domineering, ar- 
rogant approach, accompanied by insin- 
uations, charges of intent to defraud and 
threats of dire punishment and revenge, 
very naturally will summon up the de- 
termined opposition of any American citi- 
zen who, rather than submit to such treat- 
ment, prefers to fight to the last ditch in 
defense of his rights. 

The Northwestern Miller has never be- 
lieved that it was the intention of the 
Division of Enforcement to expose mill- 
ers to such treatment, and regretted that 
it was so unfortunate in the selection of 
some of its emissaries, particularly among 
those sent into the Southwest. It is now 
to be congratulated on and commended 
for the new and better spirit its repre- 
sentatives have adopted, and there can be 
no doubt whatever that, prosecuted with 
such evident fairness as Mr. Stewart ad- 
vocates, its work will proceed to a speedy 
and satisfactory conclusion whereby every 
dollar justly due to the Food Adminis- 
tration will be cheerfully and promptly 
turned over to it. 





NO GUARANTY | FOR FLOUR 





Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ Federa- 
tion, Directs Attention to the Limitations 
of the Grain Corporation’s Agreement 


Cuicaco, It, Feb. 18.—Secretary 
Husband, of the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, in a letter issued yesterday, calls at- 
tention of millers to the terms of the 
agreement with the Grain Corporation, 
which many millers have signed, and un- 
der which the Grain Corporation will 
purchase from the mills on July 1, 1919, 
wheat then unsold and on hand. He 
quotes in part from this agreement as 
follows: “The Grain Corporation hereby 
agrees to purchase on July 1, 1919, ‘ 
at the basic price of wheat now ruling 

-any wheat . . . then unsold and on 
hand.” 

He adds that some millers seem to be 
under the impression that this covers 
flour sold. “Please note that under the 
terms of the agreement the Grain Corpo- 
ration agrees to purchase only ‘any wheat 
then unsold and on hand.’ This does not 
contemplate protection on flour sold or 
the wheat covering sales of flour. Mill- 
ers should thoroughly understand this, and 
be guided accordingly, and appreciate 
that if they guarantee the price on flour 
sold it is done at the risk of the miller.” 

C. H. CHa.en. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Still Dull—Market Well Supplied— 
Mills Holding Prices Firm—Bran 
on the Down Grade 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Cuicaco, I1t., Feb. 18.—Ninety-five 
per cent patents from the Northwest 
range $9.75@10.15 in sacks, and from the 
Southwest $10.10@10.35; soft wheat, 
$10.25@10.50, in sacks. Nobody appears 
to want rye flour, and judging by the 
inquiry for buckwheat flour there will be 
considerable of the grain carried over 


next season. 
C. H. CHatien. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Flour market 
quiet, but firmly held for mill shipment. 
Local demand slow, with pressure to sell. 
Millfeed dull and lower; spring and win- 
ter bran, $44; mixed feed, $45@50; mid- 
dlings, $44.50@48.50,—all in 100’s. Other 
feeds $1@3 lower. Corn products dull, 
with no material change in prices. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—The recent 
large purchases of flour by the Food Ad- 


ministration have not yet induced domes- 


tic buyers to come into the market, and 
demand remains dull, with very little new 
business passing. Wheat feed demand 
dull at unchanged prices; no business in 
other feedstuffs. 

Peter Deruien. 


Bautrmore, Mp., Feb. 18.—Flour stead- 
ier on government buying and lower feed, 
but no trading advance has yet been 
established. Millfeed $2@4 lower, with 
spring bran, after selling yesterday at 
$44, offered at $43, or less, without takers. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puriaverpuia, Pa., Feb. 18.—A better 
feeling is noticeable in the flour market, 
but local jobbers and bakers generally are 
stocked up for near requirements, and 
show little disposition to trade. Prices 
are without important change. 

Samuet S. DANIEL. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Eastern Jobbers Loaded with High-Priced 
Stuff — Good Demand for Barley — 
Dairy and Hominy Feeds Lower 


Mitwavxker, Wis., Feb. 17.—There has 
been no improvement in the demand for 
millfeed. Eastern jobbers are filled up 
with high-priced feed, and are making 
every effort to reduce stocks. One re- 
ported having 200 cars of feed on hand, 
all high-priced stuff. Offers continue 
free from country mills, and also from 
some of the larger Minneapolis mills. 
Shippers buy only what they have orders 
in hand for. 

There was a moderate demand from the 
central states, but buyers wanted im- 
mediate shipment, in many instances 
specifying the day shipment must be 
made. Southwestern markets were easier, 
with offerings more liberal, the mild 
weather having curtailed the demand. 
Mest western jobbers have light stocks, 
but would buy freely at any signs of buy- 
ing on the part of the consumer. The 
cold snap the past week failed to stimu- 
late demand. 

With the heavy government orders re- 
ceived for flour last week, there are pros- 
pects of more millfeed being offered, but 
present quotations do not look attractive 
to buyers. 

Mills that have their feed sold for Feb- 
ruary are holding prices high, while oth- 
ers are offering at $2@3 below them, and 
report no sales. Dairy and hominy feeds 
were slow of sale, and prices eased off 
with bran and middlings. 

Feed for March shipment was liberally 
discounted, and sales have been made 
at $37.50 for both bran and middlings, 
Milwaukee. There was some inquiry for 
quick shipment, Monday, from New Eng- 
land, on basis of $39 for bran, Milwaukee, 
but no business of any consequence for 
later shipment. Minneapolis jobbers were 
offering bran, Boston, at $44, and mid- 
dlings about $1 more. 

Demand continues good for barley, 
which is being used freely in all sections 
for feed, and is selling at $34 ton. Deal- 
ers all over Wisconsin are using large 
quantities, and will continue to do so as 
long as it costs so much less than bran. 

Jobbers are looking for a better de- 
mand for middlings, as this is the season 
when heavy feeds usually are in good re- 
quest from all sections. .Gluten feed and 
oil meal continue in good demand, with no 
change in price. 





H. N. Wutson. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Feb. 17.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Feb. 16 Feb, 17 





Destination— Feb. 15 Feb. 8 1918 1917 
BIGMGGR cacccise as 5 se 46 
Liverpool ...... — 12 38 10 
Glasgow ....... 19 es 16 7 
Falmouth ...... 225 90 es os 
Seo oe _" 24 
PEEMOOE. 2 ccecvic *% 6 os 
Manchester .... .. 12 
Genoa ....... 58 ab 
WOON: Sccebeve bs 4 13 13 
Rotterdam ..... 49 43 11 
Gibraltar ...... 310 405 oe — 
Copenhagen .... es Te 2 
BUMEY sw cueccccoes axe os 28 . 
CRBS acc dccvece 19 6 os 5 
BEGRICO 2 cesses 31 8 én ee 
Comet Ws BB oc 10% 6 ee 17 
Cen, America... 15 6 oe 7 
BOPRRE ose acccee ee o6 ee 20 
Other 8. A. .... «- ee os 3 
Others .........+ o° oe 68 3 

Totals ....... 726 603 187 144 





February 19, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Mil at Milling Cantece—Pee- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Feb. 16 Feb. 17 


Feb. 15 Feb. 8 1918 1917 

-167,455 186,570 151,620 341,430 
St. Paul .....: S066 G.4B8 .nccce sevces 
Duluth- a 12,465 3,320 19,080 10,770 
Milwaukee .... 5,200 6,700 7,800 2,400 


Minneapolis ... 








Pete 3. cctes 193,176 202,048 178,500 354,600 
Outside mills*..150,328 ...... 122,245 136,965 

Ag’gate sprg..343,504 ...... 300,745 491,565 
a a 31,700 32,200 26,680 36,700 
St, Lows? ..... 41,800 560,000 45,600 46,800 
Pare 67,020 93,350 153,700 101,900 
Rochester ..... 7,400 8,700 14,300 9,900 
CRIGCRRS code cee 21,500 15,250 13,250 21,750 


- 47,000 61,300 47,800 658,500 
- 204,448 230,636 209,460 176,870 


Kansas City... 
Kansas Cityt.. 


OMBRE cccccsce 4,808 PT Wieaade Adeeee 
TOES sccesvcs 13,350 21,381 16,500 16,200 
Toledof ....... 23,329 44,833 26,860 38,025 


Nashville** - 57,246 82,197 31,010 78,480 
Portland, Oreg.. 37,917 24,088 25,350 ...... 
WOMEEIO occ ccses 11,280 17,280 29,765 6,530 
PFACOMA cescess 14,790 24,82@ 31,145 7,765 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 16 Feb. 17 

Feb. 15 Feb. 8 1918 1917 

32 





Minneapolis ...... 36 29 66 
Ws POG sv ckssés cs 49 33 oe oe 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 9 54 30 
Outside mills* .... 54 54 45 50 

Average spring... 42 33 36 56 
Milwaukee ........ 29 35 60 20 
| ren 63 46 53 73 
is BOT sicctews 54 65 59 60 
re eer 40 56 92 61 
ee 40 47 73 49 
SOOO psrccesee’ 78 56 40 80 
Kangas City....... 57 63 59 82 
Kansas Cityt...... §1 55 73 61 
CERES one cvs cves 2 24 a oe 
Toledo 45 34 34 
Toledof 43 37 40 
Nashville** 51 20 54 
Portland, Oregon.. 86 59 76 és 
DOGRIM ccccscccese OD 36 63 16 
SOONER. 66 Sic ec ees 25 43 54 13 

TOCRED: 6h evacuees 44 47 54 48 
Minnesota-Dakotas 42 33 36 56 
Other states ...... 44 48 57 49 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 15 at all 
above points shows an increase of 9 per cent 
from week ending Feb, 8. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





Minimum Weight Meeting Postponed 

The chairman of the Western Freight 
Traffic Committee recently announced a 
hearing to be held in Chicago, Tuesday, 
Feb. 18, to consider the question of in- 
creased minimum on grain products. This 
hearing has been postponed until Wednes- 
day, Feb. 26, at 10 a.m., at room 2222, 
Transportation Building, Chicago. Sec- 
retary Husband, in his bulletin issued 
yesterday, adds: 

“We believe a large majority of millers 
are opposed to an increase of minimum 
over the present 40,000 lbs. The Railroad 
Administration, however, takes the posi- 
tion that under Food Administration 
regulations millers experienced no diffi- 
culty in shipping 60,000 lbs or more. We 
will be represented at the hearing here on 
Feb. 26, which is open to all interested 
parties; in preparation for the hearing 
the Transportation Committee of the 
Federation desires all members to express 
their views to this office, giving reasons 
why it is not practicable or advisable at 
this time to increase the minimum above 
40,000 Ibs. 

“In the meantime it would assist the 
efforts of the Transportation Committee 
if millers will arrange to attend this hear- 
ing and voice their objections in person.” 





Winter Wheat Doing Well 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The growing wheat crop through- 
out Missouri and southern Illinois is in 
splendid condition and able to withstand 
a light frost, but snow or rain would be 
welcome in some sections, as the plant is 
still in need of moisture. The wheat in 
all sections is making rapid progress. 

Warmer weather is again prevailing. 

Peter DerueEn. 
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GRAIN CORPORATION A HEAVY BUYER. 
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Purchases Nearly a Million Barrels at $9.30 to $10.25 for Soft Wheat Flour 
and $9.65 to $10.25 for Hard—Deliveries at Baltimore— 
Canada Buys 750,000 Bbis for Export 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 15.—At last, 
for the first time in about two months, 
the Grain Corporation through its flour 
department made purchases this week. 
The offerings were exceptionally heavy, 
amounting to about 4,000,000 bbls, and the 
anxiety of millers to sell was clearly re- 
flected in the extremely low prices at 
which purchases were made. ‘The total 
amount purchased was 837,770 bbls, at 
prices ranging $9.65@10.25 for hard 
wheat flour and $9.30@10.25 for soft, basis 
jute, Baltimore. 

With reference to these prices and so 
that local buyers may not get wrong im- 
pressions, it should be noted that the dif- 
ference in the freight rate between Balti- 
more export and New York domestic is 
9c, and the difference by reason of de- 
mand draft is 5c, in addition to which is 
the difference between the price on 100 
per cent and pre-war quality flour, which 
some mills make as much as 40c; but tak- 
ing this at the average of 25c, the total 
difference is 39c, which added to the high- 
est price of $10.25 makes the actual price 
of pre-war quality flour $10.64, jute, New 
York, for domestic consumption. 

The committee in charge of the pur- 
chasing of the surplus supplies of flour 
substitutes bought rye and barley flours 
during the week, and so far has taken 
three cargoes. The flour is being shipped 
to the Belgian Relief Committee. 

At about the same time the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., of Canada, made purchases 
of Manitoba flours amounting to 750,000 
bbls, but the Canadian millers fared bet- 
ter, or else had less anxiety to sell, be- 
cause the price paid was $10.60, jute. It 
was stated on good authority that this 
agency would purchase about 7,000 tons 
per month for the next few months. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 


Grain Corporation in Market 

Portianp, Orecon, Feb. 18.—The Grain 
Corporation has issued a request for ten- 
ders of flour up to 4 o’clock on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, Feb. 19, for ship- 
ment within 30 days. Offers for Portland 
delivery only will be considered, probably 
on account of the strike having tied up 
ships at Seattle and Tacoma. Offers of 
blended flour made from 50 per cent each 
of hard and soft wheat will be consid- 
ered, in addition to hard and soft Pacific 
Coast straights. 

Watrter C. Tirrany. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM LISTMAN 


Pioneer Miller of Northwest Dies in Duluth, 
Aged 88—Founded Listman Mills at 
Superior and La Crosse 


William Listman died in Duluth, Minn., 
on Feb. 13, after an illness of two years, 
during which he was confined to his apart- 
ments. He was nearly 89 years old, hav- 
ing been born on March 15, 1830. He is 
survived by his daughter, Miss Jane List- 
man, of Duluth, both Mrs. Listman and 
his only son, Charles F. Listman, once 
prominent in the milling and flour trade, 
having died some years ago. The funeral 
occurred at La Crosse, Wis., on Feb. 15. 

William Listman was a pioneer in 
northwestern flour-milling, having estab- 
lished the original Listman mill at La 
Crosse, Wis., where for many years he 
conducted a successful and prosperous 
business, being highly regarded for his 
probity and industry. His son, Charles 
F. Listman, established himself in Chi- 
cago, where, as Charles F, Listman & Co., 
he represented the La Crosse mill, and 
conducted a flour business, handling 
chiefly its brand, “Marvel,” which he 
originated. 

In 1893, William Listman and his son 
organized the Listman Milling Co., and 
erected a mill of 4,000 bbls capacity at 
Superior, Wis. For a time both the La 
Crosse and the Superior mills were under 
the same ownership, but the former was 
finally sold, and became the property of 
the Hixon interests, so remaining until re- 
cently, when they retired. Meantime the 
original plant was rebuilt and greatly en- 
larged. As the Listman Mills, under the 
management of A. L. Goetzmann, the 


business founded by Mr. Listman is per- 
petuated, and the old Marvel brand con- 
tinues in its early established high repute. 

When the plant of the Listman Milling 
Co. was built in 1893, Mr. Listman, its 
president, removed from La Crosse to 
Superior, and for some years gave his en- 
tire attention to the business. In 1899, 
Thomas A. McIntyre organized the Unit- 
ed States Flour Milling Co., with the in- 
tention of creating a flour mill trust, and 
the Superior plant of the Listman Milling 
Co. was one of the first acquired by him. 





A great deal of first and second clear 
flour is being quoted, but buyers are very 
scarce. Hardly a mill is offering 95 per 
cent flour without asking that buyers take 
some clears. 

C. H. CHarren. 





CHARLES T. NEAL TO EUROPE 


Kansas City Grain Man to Join Herbert 
Hoover in Europe for International 
Food Work 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 15.—Charles 
T. Neal, who was formerly for many 
years connected with the grain trade in 
Kansas City, but since the summer of 
1917 second vice-president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation and 
zone agent at Omaha, Neb., has been sum- 
moned by Mr. Hoover to go to Europe 


Ole Hanson, Mayor of Seattle, Who Maintained Order in His City 
Throughout the Recent Strike 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


The attempt was unsuccessful, and in con- 
sequence many of the mills at the Head 
of the Lakes which McIntyre had secured 
went out of existence. 

Mr. Listman, although no longer identi- 
fied with milling at the time of his death, 
was interested in its progress, and never 
failed to keep in touch, so far as he was 
able to do so, with the current events of 
the trade and the history of those who 
had been his associates in business for al- 
most a third of a century. He was a good 
and just man, who contributed his share 
to the upbuilding of the industry, and 
will be remembered by all who knew him 
with the kindliest sentiments. 





OFFER 100 PER CENT FLOUR 


Chicago Dealers Offer 60 to 75 Thousand 
Barrels to Grain Corporation in Effort 
to Clean Up Surplus Stocks 


Curicaco, Itt., Feb. 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—In order to relieve so far as pos- 
sible the congestion of 100 per cent flour 
owned by Chicago dealers, probably 60,- 
000 to 75,000 bbls will be offered today to 
the Grain Corporation. ‘The quotations 
cannot be announced. The trade feels 
that if this quantity can be lifted, busi- 
ness will improve. 


to take an active part in carrying out 
the international food programme. It is 
understood that Mr. Neal, who will sail 
in a fortnight, accompanied by Mrs. Neal, 
will be assigned to duty in Austria. 

Mr. Neal, who formerly was connected 
with the grain trade in Nebraska, came 
to Kansas City a number of years ago as 
manager of the Burlington elevator here. 
Later he associated himself with the Ayls- 
worth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., but sold his 
interest in that concern in 1917 and went 
to the mountains for a prolonged vaca- 
tion. Upon the organization of the Food 
Administration, Mr. Neal immediately 
went to Washington and tendered his 
services to Mr. Hoover, subsequently be- 
ing appointed to his position with the 
Grain Corporation. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Milling-in-Transit Meeting Postponed 


Curcaco, I1t., Feb. 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Secretary Husband, of the Fed- 
eration, has been advised by a telegram 
from C. E. Perkins, chairman of the 
committee, that the conference on pro- 
posed changes in milling in transit called 
for St. Louis tomorrow, Feb. 19, has been 
postponed until further notice. 

C. H. CHatren. 


695 
GUARANTY BILL IN HOUSE 


Chairman Lever, of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Expects Favorable Action on 
Wheat Price Measure This Week 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 15.—Aside 
from ‘submitting to the House of Repre- 
sentatives its formal report recommend- 
ing the passage of the bill to “guarantee 
the price of wheat to the producers,” the 
House Committee on Agriculture has pro- 
ceeded no further this week to secure 
legislative action. 

Chairman Lever said today, however, 
that the House would pass the bill next 
week. He spoke confidently of the House 
action, and indicated that it might be ex- 
pedited by unanimous consent. It may 
be, however, that consideration will be 
given the bill under other special ruling. 
The feeling seems to prevail in Congress, 
on the part of those who are watching the 
bill most closely, that it will be passed by 
both houses before March 4, 

From some of the speeches made in 
the Senate this week by various senators 
who have indulged in severe criticism of 
governmental waste, it appears certain 
that when the grain guaranty bill comes 
up, with its appropriation of more than 
$1,000,000,000, there will be another ora- 
torical siege, probably of a number of 
days, but that this bill, like others that 
have run the same gauntlet, will issue as 
the will of the Congress. There is really 
no alternative, for Congress alone was re- 
sponsible for the clause in the original 
food control measure that fixed a price 
for wheat. , The action that must now be 
taken is simply one of good faith. 

In explanation of the bill, for the ben- 
efit of Congress, the committee in its 
report, as submitted by Chairman Lever 
Tuesday afternoon, says: 

“The bill is designed to enable the Pres- 
ident to carry out fully and effectively the 
price guaranties made to the producers 
of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 1919 
under the presidential proclamations dat- 
ed Feb. 21, 1918, and Sept. 2, 1918, pur- 
suant to section 14 of the food control 
act of Aug. 10, 1917. It was prepared 
after the committee had held exhaustive 
public hearings at which much informa- 
tion was furnished and the views of vari- 
ous interests were presented. The com- 
mittee also had before it recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Food Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture. 

“The committee concluded that the pow- 
ers conferred by the bill are necessary 
in order to enable the President to make 
good the guaranties and to protect the 
government against undue enhancement of 
its liabilities thereunder. At the same 
time, proper means are provided for pro- 
tecting the consumer against excessive 
prices, and for insuring the trade against 
actual loss to it as a result of possible 
abnormal fluctuations in the prices of 
wheat and wheat flour. 

“In order to put the President in a 
position to meet all possible obligations it 
was deemed necessary to provide an ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000,000. It was also 
recognized that the commercial handling 
of wheat and wheat flour should be re- 
stored to a normal basis as soon as prac- 
ticable, and therefore the life of the bill 
is expressly limited to the emergency 
growing out of the war.” 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





CANADIAN WHEAT PRICES 


Minister of Finance Makes Announcement 
Regarding Maintenance of Guaranteed 
Price for Wheat of 1918 Crop 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 18.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The minister of finance for 
Canada has issued a statement intended 
to allay anxiety about wheat prices, 
which declares that the prices for 1918 
wheat are fixed and guaranteed by the 
government; prompt delivery of all wheat 
offered will be taken at terminal or other 
points, and full cash prices, including 
storage charges, paid for same. 

A. H. Bamey. 





A Hospital Market for Flour 


The hospital purchasing committee of 
the state of New York has announced that 
it will be in the market for approximate- 
ly 11,000 bbls standard straight flour, 
bids to be opened Feb. 25. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week decreased 19,115 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending Feb. 15) 167,455 bbls, 
against 151,620 in 1918, 341,430 in 1917, 
and 368,620 in 1916. 


* * 


If there is any general improvement in 
the flour market, Minneapolis millers can- 
not discern it. Of course, an occasional 
mill gets some business from customers 
who are out of flour and have to have 
some for immediate needs, but even such 
buying as this is for small quantities. 
If mills had to depend wholly on current 
orders they would not be operating as 
heavily as they are, although this is 
around only 35 per cent of capacity. Or- 
ders on mill books are anything but 
heavy, but buyers are slow about sending 
in shipping directions against these. 
Many are endeavoring to cancel orders. 
Buyers have absolutely no-confidence in 
the market, and defer buying or ordering 
out old purchases until the last possible 
moment. 

After so many weeks of extreme dull- 
ness, the trade has become exceedingly 
pessimistic. Most millers expected that 
stocks of old 100 per cent flour would 
have been absorbed by this time, and that 
business would pick up, but reports would 
indicate that there is still a vast amount 
of Victory flour on the market. The worst 
feature of this is that traders, in their 
eagerness to dispose of it, are slashing 
values, and this has a demoralizing effect. 

First clear flour is still a drug on the 
market. No interest whatever is dis- 
played in this grade, and the bulk of the 
light production is going into store at 
such central distributing points where 
room for it can be had. Seéond clear is 
unsalable even at sharp discounts, and 
a number of mills are running it into 
their red dog in order to dispose of it. 

Although the Grain Corporation bought 
a big lot of flour last week for export, 
the percentage of the total coming to 
northwestern mills is thought to have been 
small. However, the fact that the gov- 
ernment is again buying is encouraging. 
Further purchases would have a healthy 
effect on the market, and would assist ma- 
terially in stabilizing values. The top 
price paid for spring wheat flour appar- 
ently was around $10.25 bbl, in jutes, 
delivered Baltimore. It is generally un- 
derstood that the bulk of the purchase 
was made up of old 100 per cent flour. 
However, some mills put in their regular 
flour, feeling that they could do so and 
break even, since they had their feed sold 
at pretty high prices. It is only an indi- 
cation, however, to what ends the mills 
will go in order to get business now. 

Standard patent flour is quoted nomi- 
nally at $10.25@10.60 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear, $7@8; second clear, 
$5.25@6.50,—in jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* 7 


The millfeed market is quiet and devoid 
of interest. The usual February demand 
has not yet materialized. Every one ex- 
pected that with light stocks and an ab- 
normally light production prices would 
strengthen, but the mild weather and farm 
stocks of coarse grain have apparently 
upset all calculations. Buying is spas- 
modic, and there is no snap whatever to 
the market.. One day there is a fair in- 
quiry, but by the next it practically dis- 
appears. 

Millers report that even mixed-car buy- 
ing has fallen off. Most have bran and 
shorts to offer in straight cars for im- 
mediate shipment, but find few buyers. 
Consequently, there has been a further 


weakening in prices. One mill on Mon- 
day reduced its quotation to $37.50 on 
both bran and standard middlings, al- 
though others still ask up to $40. The 
asking price was reduced to see if it 
would create any interest and induce buy- 
ers to place orders. One city mill man- 
ager today stated that bran and shorts 
could be had at $35 ton. 

Flour middlings are quoted by mills at 
$44.50@46.50 ton, and red dog at $50@ 
51.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Rye middlings have also been reduced to 
the same basis as bran and standard 
middlings, or $37.50@40 ton, in sacks, 
here. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1614 were in operation Feb. 18: 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., 
E mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 


B, C (one-half) and 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 56 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 49,325 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Feb. 15 they made 158,385 
bbls of flour, against 151,280 in 1918. 
Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 7,865 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,525 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 15, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

















1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis,.... 1,190 840 1,811 3,047 1,805 
Duluth... .cccese 90 *34 89 651 421 
Totals. .scccss 1,280 874 1,900 3,598 2,226 
Duluth, b’d’d... oe es 422 457 99 
TORAISs os essere 1,280 874 2,322 4,055 2,326 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb. 15, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Minneapolis .. 73,461 62,673 66,972 110,664 

















SPORE ccvccss 87,429 *16,475 18,778 87,053 
Totals ...... 160,890 69,148 85,750 197,717 

DUIMtR, WEES.. cose vbdove 3,896 4,939 
Totals ...... 160,890 69,148 89,646 202,656 
*Includes Canadian, 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 











Duluth on Feb. 15, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 24,013 723 12,220 12,706 14,221 

Duluth ... 25,861 *869 5,984 13,602 10,274 

Totals... 49,874 1,592 18,204 26,308 24,495 


Duluth, b’d’d .... 2,142 1,176 245 











Totals... 49,874 1,592 20,346 27,484 24,740 


*Includes Canadian, 

CARRIER LIABLE FOR CAR COOPERAGE 

In the case of the Gibbon Farmer Ele- 
vator Co. vs. the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road, the supreme court decided in favor 
of the plaintiff. The syllabus in the case 
follows: 

“Where a railroad company fails to pro- 
vide the lumber for cooperage of cars 
furnished by it for interstate shipment of 
grain, which under a duly published tar- 
iff rule it has agreed to provide, and the 
shipper, with the approval of the com- 
pany’s local agent, procures the necessary 
lumber, he may recover the reasonable 
value thereof from the company. 

“Our statute does not require the sub- 
mission of such a claim in the first in- 
stance to the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission for adjustment. And the claim 
being for the very amount which the rail- 
road company would have had to disburse 


had it or its agent observed the tariff 
rule mentioned, the recovery will not ef- 
fect a discriminatidn or tend to destroy 
uniformity of rates.” 


CLARX MILLING CO. ANNUAL 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
held last week. Thomas L. Clark was re- 
elected president, N. L. Rogers secretary, 
and E. K. Strathey treasurer. The of- 
ficers and William Julian, Robert Knox, 
Edward H. Olson, John Dunn, of River 
Falls, E. C. Wingen, of Spring Valley, 
Minn., and A. E. Hafer, of Roberts, Wis., 
are the board of directors. 


NORTH DAKOTA IN MILLING BUSINESS 


Both the House and Senate in the 
North Dakota legislature passed the non- 
partisan bill creating a state elevator and 
flour mill association. The flour mill bill 
was carried in the Senate by a vote of 42 
to 7. Bonds are to be issued to establish 
state-owned flour mills and terminal ele- 
vators, the latter to be built anywhere the 
league leaders decide. 


FAVORS LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


At a meeting of the Minneapolis. Cham- 
ber of Commerce today a resolution was 
passed urging its representatives in the 
United States Senate to use their influ- 
ence in the Senate in favor of the United 
States becoming a member of the League 
of Nations, and assuming its full share 
of responsibility under its membership 
therein. 

A MINNESOTA FEED BILL 


A bill has been introduced into the 
Minnesota House of Representatives 
which is described as “an act to prevent 
fraud and deception in the manufacture 
and sale of concentrated commercial 
feedingstuffs, and providing for the reg- 
istration and labeling thereof.” Any one 
offering to sell concentrated commercial 
feedingstuffs in Minnesota shall affix a 
tag or label to each package, showing the 
net weight, name of the manufacturer, 
brand, location of manufacturer, guar- 
anteed analysis, and the ingredients from 
which the feedingstuff is made. 

For each 100 lbs or fraction thereof the 
person, corporation or agent shall also 
affix a tag or label purchased from the 
dairy and food commissioner, showing 
that the feedingstuff has been registered 
as required, and that the inspection tax 
has been paid. When the feed is sold in 
bulk the consumer is to be furnished, 
with each 100 lbs or fraction thereof, a 
label or tag. 

Registration is to be made before Jan. 
31 each year. The expenses of registra- 
tion, inspection and analyzing will be 
covered by the charge made for tags, 
which is $1 for each 100 tags per 100 lbs; 
60c for each 100 tags to cover 50 Ibs; 
40c for each 100 tags to cover 25 lbs. 

This bill, if passed, means a tax of 
about 20c ton on feed sold in the state. 
Millers, manufacturers and dealers are 
opposed to it. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The L. G. Campbell Milling Co. is‘over- 
hauling and repairing its mill at North- 
field, Minn. 

M. J. McHenry is now in charge of the 
250-bbl durum mill of the Gooch Milling 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

The Stokes mill at Watertown, S. D., 
was closed five days last week on account 
of a broken shaft. 

The Cedar Valley Milling Co., of 
Charles City, Iowa, has placed its new 
50-bb] mill in operation. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Doughmen’s Club of St. Paul is to be held 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 19. 

The executive committee of the Minne- 
sota Bakers’ Service Board is holding a 
meeting in Minneapolis today. 

Carl C. Johnson has succeeded John C, 
Templeton as sales-manager of the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

P. A. Murphy, manager of the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has gone East 
to visit the trade and will be away about 
a month. 

E. P. Sanford, of Boston, the New 
England representative of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., is in Minneapolis today. 
He expects to leave this evening for 
Omaha. 

R. R. Knight, of Detroit, who formerly 
represented the New Prague Flouring 
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Mill Co. in Michigan and Indiana, is tem- 
porarily in Minneapolis and is looking for 
a connection. 


As an indication of how dull flour busi- 
ness is at present, it is currently report- 
ed at Minneapolis that upwards of 100 
mill employees have been laid off work 
within the last three days. 


Linseed oil meal is quiet, but firm in 
price. A little has been worked in the 
last week at $62, but mills generally ask 
$64 ton, in sac ks, car lots, here. One mill 
is out of the market entirely, and is ask- 
ing nominally $70 ton. 


A sharp milling demand is reported 
for choice dark wheat at Minneapolis. As 
much as 5c bu premium is paid for choice 
offerings. Poor wheat, however, is very 
slow of sale, and is dragging at govern- 
ment price to about 4c over. 

The Grain Control Committee at Min- 
neapolis has increased the daily allotment 
of wheat permitted to enter this city to 
250 cars. The emvargo on, rye is still in 
effect, and but 50 cars of barley are al- 
lowed to be brought in each day. 

A fight will undoubtedly be made in the 
Minnesota legislature this week on the 
Welch track scale bill. The bill provides 
that scales for weighing grain shall be sit- 
uated on the tracks, instead of hopper 
scales in the elevators or mills. 


A hearing was to have been held in Chi- 


cago today under the auspices of the 
United States Railroad Administration 


to consider the proposed increase in min- 
imum carload weights. The meeting, how- 
ever, has been postponed until Feb. 26. 

The twelfth annual convention of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Minnesota is being held in Minneapolis 
this week. E. H. Sherwood, of the Com- 
munity Mills Association of America, is 
to talk to the elevator men on the com- 
munity milling plan. 

A dispatch from Fergus Falls states 
that W. L. Barker, proprietor of the feed 
mill at Almora, Minn., was killed while 
at work in his mill. Mr. Barker, who was 
45 years old, was starting the gas engine 
when the igniter blew off and crushed 
his skull. He is survived by five children. 

The Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. has 
leased offices in the Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. A. B. and J. J. Schreib- 
er were in the city all of last week. They 
expect to begin construction on their pro- 
posed feed mill and warehouse as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. The com- 
pany has engaged Fay B. Parsons, of 
Minneapolis, to look after the feed end of 
its business here. 

The supreme court has sustained James 
G. Houghton, building inspector of Min- 
neapolis, who refused to grant a permit to 
the Banner Grain Co., of this city, to erect 
an elevator in a residence district. The 
court’s decision reads: “In a city of the 
first class, a residence district having been 
established, one asking permission to erect 
a factory therein has the burden to show 
that the proposed industry will not impair 
or seriously interfere with a proper en- 
joyment of the property in such district 
for residential purposes,’ 

The House committee of the Minnesota 
legislature, which has been investigating 
the causes back of the advance in mill- 
feed after the Food Administration regu- 
lations were rescinded, will hold another 
hearing Wednesday of this week, at which 
time it is expected that dairymen and 
retail dealers will be examined. The com- 
mittee is endeavoring to show that there 
was a collusion between millers, because 
wheat feeds were almost unobtainable 
while the regulations were in effect, but 
as soon as they were removed it claims 
that both millers and jobbers have plenty 
to offer. 

O. P. B. Jacobsen, of the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, on his re- 
turn from the East last week stated that 
the farmers of the Northwest need have 
no worry over temporary embargoes which 
shut off grain shipments, because the 
Grain Corporation will see to it that 
all surplus stocks are absorbed long be- 
fore the next crop is available. Mr. Jacob- 
sen is hopeful that the government will 
build terminal elevators at the seaboard, 
which would have a beneficial effect on 
the car situation each winter, since with 
such, cars could be unloaded promptly 
and returned to the owning roads in the 
West. 
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RETURNING THE WHEAT 


In filling requisitions for wheat made 
by mills in this zone, the Food Adminis- 
tration is shipping millions of bushels 
out of its Kansas city terminal reserve 
stock back to mills in the interior located 
in districts where the wheat originated 
last autumn. A Substantial portion of 
it is going to Oklahoma, and a fair 
amount to mills in Texas. 

Six months ago, when this wheat was 
being moved by the Food and Railway 
administrations in unprecedented volume 
to this market, millers in the wheat-grow- 
ing territory protested ineffectually 
against the expedited outward move- 
ment, insisting that sooner or later the 
grain would have to be returned to the 
districts where it was grown. No depart- 
ment of the government would, at that 
time, interfere with the movement; on 
the contrary, the supply of empty railway 
cars was unpreeedentedly great, and 
every effort was made to move the wheat 
out of the country. 

Today, with Oklahoma practically de- 
nuded of wheat, save for what the millers 
have carried in private stock at great ex- 
pense, this same wheat is being returned 
to that state, with a double charge for 
transportation and all the accumulation 
of storage rental and interest charges 
added. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

Demand for flour is sluggish in all 
territories, due both to the still fairly 
heavy stocks and lack of confidence of 
flour handlers in the future of prices, de- 
spite the assurances from government 
agencies that wheat values will be fully 
maintained on the rest of the present 
crop year. 

Prices, which were fairly well main- 
tained until a week ago, are now showing 
the effects of eagerness of mills to effect 
new sales. Some distress flour can prob- 
ably be had today at around $9.10, bulk, 
Kansas City, for 100 per cent goods, al- 
though fairly established mills are ask- 
ing a minimum of about 25c more than 
this, with strong mills basing on $9.50, 
and even more, 

. The week’s bids to the Grain Corpora- 
tion ranged from $10.35, jute, Baltimore, 
to $10.80, with the majority around $10.50 
@10.60. So far as can be learned, no 
mill in -the Southwest secured any busi- 
ness, the maximum price paid for hard 
wheat flour having been $10.25. 

x * 

Millfeed is weaker, with bran quotable 
at down to $36 ton, and shorts about $2 
more. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .. 47,000 57 
Last week .. 51,300 63 
Year ago ... . 47,800 59 
PWO FER BHO cc dcsicvoccves 58,500 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 75 mills in Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 406,770 204,448 51 
Last week ....... 413,970 230,636 55 
Year ago .....:.. 285,070 209,461 73 
Two years ago... 288,720 176,871 61 


reporting mills 


Export shipments by 


were 24,164 bbls this week, 16,317 last 
week, 13,264 a year ago and 9,992 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 report domes- 
tic business good, 19 fair, and 34 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 4,808, representing 20 per cent of 
activity, this week, compared with 5,780 
bbls, 24 per cent, last week. 


CUTTING OUT THE “NIGHT RUN” 


This office has received the following 
letter bearing on the age-old problem of 
the “night run”: 

“Dear sir Have you gott somkind of a 
paper wher I cood find an add in to gett 
a Position as a Miller in a Migged Mill, 
I was Operating one of thos Mills Nights 
and just latly the night run was cut out 
on acount of being fild up and no trains 
running on the branch we are on, so if 
you know me a job to run one of thos 
mills then place me next.” 


A DANGEROUS KANSAS LAW 


Under a law just enacted by the state 
legislature of Kansas and passed to the 
governor for _ signature, 
against any business enterprise for any 
sort of alleged “unfair” practice may be 
instituted before any justice of the peace 
in the state. Under such proceedings any 
business enterprise which may have in- 
curred political disfavor may be haled 
into a local justice court with all of its 
books and records, and made to defend 
itself against complaint of being “unfair” 
in any of its trade methods. 

The unique law follows: 

Section 1. Whenever the attorney-gen- 
eral or general assistant attorney-general 
shall have knowledge of any violation of 
any of the provisions of any of the laws 
of the state of Kansas relating to trusts, 
monopolies, combinations in restraint of 
trade, unlawful discrimination, unfair 
trade or the unlawful buying, selling and 
dealing in commodities without the inten- 
tion of delivering the same, he may for 
the purpose of investigating and inquir- 
ing into such violations issue his sub- 
poenas for such persons as he shall be- 
lieve to have any information or knowl- 
edge of any such violation to appear be- 
fore him at any time and place within 
the state of Kansas to be designated in 
the subpoena, then and there to testify 
concerning any violation of any of the 
provisions of said laws; or said attorney- 
general or assistant attorney-general 


may file with some justice of the peace 


or judge of a city court a written state- 
ment, signed by said attorney-general or 
assistant attorney-general, alleging any 
violations of any of said laws, and such 
justice of the peace or judge shall then, 
at the request of the said attorney-general 
or assistant attorney-general, issue his 
subpoenas for witnesses, commanding 
such witnesses to be and appear before 
such justice of the peace or judge at the 
time designated in such subpoenas to tes- 
tify concerning any violation of the pro- 
visions of said laws. Such subpoenas may 
direct witnesses to bring with them any 
papers, documents and books that may 
be considered material, and may be served 
by any person and shall be served and 
returned to said attorney-general, assist- 
ant attorney-general or justice of the 
peace or judge, as the case may be, in 
the same manner that subpoenas are 
served and returned when issued by jus- 
tices of the peace in civil actions; but 
said subpcenas may be returned by mail 
to the attorney-general or assistant at- 
torney-general when served in a county 
other than that in which the same is re- 
turnable. Each witness shall be sworn to 
make true answers to all questions put 
to him touching the matters under inves- 
tigation, and testimony of each witness 


proceedings ~ 


may be reduced to writing, and when re- 
duced to writing shall be signed by the 
witness. The attorney-general or assist- 
ant attorney-general or justice of the 
peace or judge shall be empowered to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations to such 
witnesses. Any disobedience to the sub- 
peena of the attorney-general or assistant 
attorney-general or any refusal to be 
sworn as a witness or to sign the testi- 
mony given or to answer any proper 
question propounded by the attorney- 
general or assistant attorney-general, in 
any such inquiry before said attorney- 
general or assistant attorney-general, 
shall be a misdemeanor and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $300 or 
by imprisonment in the county jail for 
not more than 90 days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. Adjournment of 
any such inquiries may be made from time 
to time and justices of the peace and such 
judges may punish any witness for con- 
tempt for or on account of any refusal to 
be sworn or to answer questions as a wit- 
ness or to sign his testimony; and, the 
attendance of witnesses may be compelled 
by attachment by such justice of the 
peace or judge. 

Sec. 2. The attorney-general shall have 
power to instruct the county attorney of 
any county to make investigation in his 
county in the manner provided for by 
section 1 hereof, and it shall then be the 
duty of said county attorney to make 
such investigation in the manner as pro- 
vided in said section 1; and, for the pur- 
pose thereof, said county attorney shall 
have all the powers in his county given to 
the attorney-general by said section 1. 

Sec. 3. The witness fees of any wit- 
nesses and the cost of serving each wit- 
ness with subpoena shall be paid by the 


county in which such witness is sub- 
poenaed. 
Sec. 4. No person shall be excused 


from testifying in any proceeding under 
this act, or in any action under any of 
the laws referred to in section 1 of this 
act, on the ground that his testimony may 
incriminate him; but no person shall be 
prosecuted or punished on account of any 
transaction or matter or thing concerning 
which he shall be compelled to testify, nor 
shall such testimony be used against him 
in any prosecution for any crime under 
the laws of this state. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its publica- 
tion in the statute-book. 


TRADE COMMISSION COMPLAINS 

In December, 1918, the Federal Trade 
Commission mailed questionnaires to 
members of the Board of Trade of Kan- 
sas City, as well as to members of other 
exchanges throughout the country, inquir- 
ing for various particulars covering their 


operations. 
A letter received this week by E. D. 
Bigelow, secretarv of the Board of Trade, 


from Francis Walker, chief economist of 
the commission, complains that Kansas 
City concerns have not responded to the 
inquiry, and states that there is an un- 
derstanding in the Washington office of 
the commission that there exists a dispo- 
sition here not to co-operate with the com- 
mission in its statistical work. 


LIBERTY COMPANY PROGRESS 


It is reported that the Liberty Milling 
Co., recently organized for the purpose 
of building a 2,000-bbl flour mill in Kan- 
sas City, is making progress with its plans, 
but has not yet definitely decided upon a 
site. The Liberty company is incorpo- 
rated, with a nominal capital of $2,000, 
the following being named as officers: 
H. C. Nunn, president; Harry Hodgson, 
vice-president; C. K. Davis, secretary 
and treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA MILL ENLARGED 


The capacity of the Morrison Bros. Mills, 
Jefferson, Okla., will be increased to 500 
bbls with the completion of their new 
building. The addition, which is of con- 
crete and brick construction, is almost 
ready for the installation of the machin- 
ery. It is planned to have the mill in 
operation by July 1. 


OFFSET TO DULL MILLING 


At Rosendale, Mo., the local flour mill 
experienced a forced shutdown through 
failure of the water power. An investi- 
gation discovered that a 20-lb catfish had 
become caught in the waterwheel. ‘The 
fish was captured, the mill resumed op- 


697 


erations and, according to the local news 
correspondent, the miller is “living high” 
on fried catfish. 


NOTES 


E. S. Rea, of the Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, with Mrs. 
Rea, spent the week in Kansas City. 

The Hogan Milling Co., Junction City, 
Kansas, is planning to erect two 25,000- 
bu concrete storage tanks adjacent to 
its mill, 

W. H. Clevenger, until recently sales- 
manager of Tyler & Co., Junction City, 
Kansas, has been made manager, suc- 
ceeding J. A. Commons. 

The Community Roller Mill, Frost, 
Texas, has recently been completed. It 
has a capacity of 25. bbls and is owned by 
G. J. Bason, who operates a cotton gin 
at Frost. 

In order to take care of its increasing 
business, the Western Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Charles H. Ridgway, 
secretary, has taken additional space in 
the Railroad: Exchange Building. 

A. M. Carlson, a millwright employed 
by the Atlas Cereal Co., died Monday 
from injuries received at the plant, when 
his coatsleeve caught in the machinery 
while he was adjusting a belt on a fly- 
wheel. 

The Burrell Engineering Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., allied with the Burrell En- 
gineering & Construction Co., Chicago, is 
moving its headquarters office to Kansas 
City, Mo. It will occupy rooms in the 
Security Building. 

R. E. Armstrong has resigned as as- 
sistant sales-manager of the Wells-Ab- 
bott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., to ac- 
cept a position as sales-manager with 
the Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
He will go to Guthrie March 1. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas, on his return from a 
trip to the East reports trade there ex- 
tremely slow, owing to the lack of de- 
mand. However, he says the Hunter mill 
has been running steadily and, unless 
there is a shortage of supplies, will run 
until the next crop is harvested. 

Funeral services for Gerald S. Ismert, 
second son of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore F. 
Ismert, of Kansas City, who died at his 
home at Topeka, Kansas, last Monday, 
were held from St. Peter’s Church, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, Wednesday morning. 
They were largely attended by millers 
and friends in the trade. Young Mr. Is- 
mert had been for two years manager of 
the Ismert-Hincke company’s mill at To- 
peka, and had made an excellent record 
there. 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
in town yesterday on his way home from 
a trip to central states, says that flour de- 
mand is exceedingly dull and that the 
only hope of immediate relief appears to 
rest with renewed buying in quantity by 
the Food Administration for export. His 
company, like other large Oklahoma mill- 
ing concerns, has a fair stock of wheat, 
and secured a further amount from the 
Grain Corporation stock at Kansas City. 





Milling and Baking Chemists 

The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Milling and Baking Tech- 
nology has launched a movement for as- 
sisting the baking and milling chemist to 
find a position, and the baker and miller 
to find chemists. 

In explaining the plan, J. A. LeClere, 
secretary of the society, says it has been 
intimated that a number of men and offi- 
cers who have served in the quartermas- 
ter and medical corps have indicated their 
desire to engage in the work of testing 
wheat and flour; therefore the society has 
determined to establish a central clearing- 
house or employment bureau to: bring 
these men in touch with employers. 

Mr. LeClere asks all chemists desiring 
positions to register in his office. Special 
blanks for this purpose may be obtained 
upon request. Likewise he desires to be 
advised of all demands for qualified chem- 
ists on the part of millers, bakers and 
cereal laboratories. 





Brazil in 1918 gave flour from the Unit- 


‘ed States a preferential tariff reduction 


of 30 per cent, and the same rate will 
continue during 1919. 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Feb. 15 
was estimated at 21,500 bbls, or 78 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 15,250, or 
56 per cent, last week, 13,250, or 42 per 
cent, a year ago, and 21,750, or 79 per 
cent, in 1917. 

There are a few flour merchants in 
Chicago who seem to be more contented 
as to present conditions, and also as re- 
gards the possibilities of an improvement 
later. Perhaps this change may be due 
in part to the news received today that 
the Grain Corporation was purchasing 
flour again. 

Owing to the fact that millers in the 
Southwest are now paying a premium for 
their wheat, the price on flour from that 
section ranges. 20@40c bbl over equal 
grades from the Northwest, although it 
is understood that contracts have been 
entered into by middlemen with some of 
the interior mills of Kansas for flour to 

o to the East, probably to bakers, at 
about $10.70, jute, New York City, for 
95 per cent. 

If it were possible to dispose of first 
and second clears as well as _ millfeed, 
milling would not be so difficult. Prac- 
tically every broker and jobber of flour 
in Chicago has first or second clear to 
offer, from mills of the Northwest and 
the Southwest, and some very low quota- 
tions have been named for same. Where 
prompt directions can be given, 95 per 
cent flour from certain mills in Minne- 
sota is obtainable at $9.60, bulk, Chicago. 
Chicago mills are fortunate in having 
booked about enough flour from day to 
day to keep going at fairly good ca- 
pacity. 

As noted above, there was a gain in the 
quantity of flour made this week over the 
previous six days in Chicago, and from 
present indications there shortly will be 
another increase in the outturn, due to 
orders from the Grain Corporation. The 
output represents mainly spring and hard 
wheat flours, the production of rye and 
soft wheat flour being reduced to a very 
small amount. 

A product that is low in price and hard 
to dispose of is rye flour. Manufacturers 
of rye products are pleased at the fact 
that there have been a few sales made 
to foreign buyers, the first in a long time. 
One sale of 4,000 bbls was made to an 
importer in Christiania, and at the pres- 
ent time there are two or three other con- 
tracts of a larger amount pending. These 
bookings have been made direct with the 
buyer, based on price at destination or, 
in other words, according to pre-war 
methods. 

THE FEED SITUATION 


There is a lack of interest in the de- 
mand for millfeed of every character and, 
as a result, quotations are fully $1 ton 
lower than a week ago. This applies 
mainly to the lighter grades. Bran is 
— at $41.50@42, middlings $50, red 

og $55, barley feed $48, in 100-lb sacks. 
The Chicago mills have found a better 
sale for their millfeed in the central states 
of late than in the eastern markets. 


FLOUR MEN CONTINUE ACTIVE 


The noonday meetings of the Flour 
Men’s Club of Chicage, which are now 
being held every week or so, excite per- 
haps more interest than the sessions held 
in the evening. ‘There were 30 present, 
including buyers, jobbers, millers and bro- 
kers, at the feacheon yesterday. 

Reports of two or three committees 
were offered, one being that on the reso- 
lution wired to Congressman Lever, which 
was approved, and at the suggestion of 


President Stephan this committee -will 
continue to watch the situation in .Wash- 
ington and confer with members from 
time to time as to what action should 
be taken by the club for the interests of 
the trade. 

A tentative flour purchase contract has 
been drafted by a committee, and was 
read at the meeting by Frank G. Clark. 
It provides certain changes in the Fed- 
eration uniform sales contract, especially 
as relating to price at shippers’ point, and 
that the new contract specify price at 
Chicago, and not f.o.b. mill. Also that 
“net weight at mill” should be changed 
to read “gross weight at Chicago.” 

There are other provisions made as to 
routing of flour, banking terms, etc., and 
a motion was made and carried that a 
copy of the proposed changes be sent to 
all members for their consideration and 
for final adoption at the next meeting of 
the club. 

The sales contract committee, which has 
made recommendations based on sales of 
flour to local dealers not in extent of 30 
days’ delivery on less than car lots, and 
30 days on car lots, made its report. A 
copy of this contract will also be sent to 
members, especially those who job flour, 
and will be offered for action at the next 
meeting. 

Information had been obtained about 
that time from New York as to the pur- 
chase made by the Grain Corporation of 
100 per cent flour. Something less than 
100,000 bbls were purchased in Chicago, 
but, so far as could be learned, none from 
merchants who owned this commodity. 
Flour men were curious to know as to 
about how much 100 per cent flour was 
owned and stored in this market. A can- 
vass was taken, and of the flour men pres- 
ent it was found that the amount was 
44,500 bbls, this outside of the larger 
mills that might have accumulations. 

President Stephan, prior to adjourn- 
ment, requested that all dealers be very 
active at the present time in holding back, 
so far as possible, the purchasing of flour 
from mills until the situation becomes re- 
lieved. He stated that he had received 
quotations on flour of excellent quality at 
very tempting prices from mills, and that 
he had urged millers and mill representa- 
tives to withhold, so far as possible, all 
offers and not force the market, even 
though Chicago may be in better condi- 
tion than some of the eastern centers. 

A survey of the stocks of flour here of 
all kinds indicated that they are above 
normal, mainly of the 100 per cent grade, 
and it is the desire of the club that the 
next contract entered into by the Grain 
Corporation will include a considerable 
amount of the flour made according to 
the latter’s late rulings. The trade feels 
that if the contracts made this week, 
amounting to 837,770 bbls, are with mills, 
and if the flour is to be produced and 
not drawn from present stocks, there will 
be no immediate change in the demand 
or sales of wheat products. 


CORN MILLERS’ DIFFERENTIALS 


At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Corn Millers’ Fed- 
eration, held in the. office of Secretary 
Lackey, in Chicago a few days ago, pack- 
age differentials were adopted and be- 
came effective at once. They are based 
on the latest bags and price lists, and 
represent the full decline. Secretary 
Lackey states that the differentials will be 
sent to all licensed corn millers. 

Concerning the decimal weights he 
adds: “A few mills are not conforming 
with the decimal weight standards, and 
this situation is being met in certain lo- 
calities by going them one better. In 
one section a few mills returned to the 
21-lb package, and those who realize the 
need for the decimal weights basis are 
offering 20-lb packages wherever they 
come in contact with the 21’s. 


“Investigation develops that 20 differ- 
ent sizes were used regularly in pre-war 
sales of corn products, whereas the deci- 
mal weights efficiently met the public 
needs with five sizes, or 75 per cent less, 
and a saving of 75 per cent in investment 
in bag stocks. The consumer profits by 
the overhead saving, and you are enabled 
to quote lower prices relatively than rival- 
ing or competing lines.” 

The differentials as promulgated be- 
came effective at once, and are as follows: 
50-lb cotton, 5c over basis; 25-lb cotton, 
10c over basis; 10-lb cotton, 30c over 
basis; 5-lb cotton, 45¢ over basis. Paper 
packages: 50-lb paper, 5c under basis; 
25-lb paper, same as basis (100-lb cot- 
ton); 10-lb paper, 20c over basis; 5-lb 
paper, 35c over basis. Jute covering 
(baling, burlaping and double sacking), 
15c per 100 lbs. ‘ 


NO HURRY ABOUT WHEAT-TRADING 
Leslie F. Gates, president of the Board 
of Trade, who has spent the past month 
in Washington looking after the interests 
of the grain trade, says he finds congress- 
men more friendly toward grain ex- 
changes than he had been led to expect. 
They were disposed to do the fair thing, 
and were anxious to secure the views of 
the best men in the trade, and give them 
careful consideration. 

Discussing the probable reopening of 
the wheat trade, he said that until the 
financial conditions of Europe are such 
that individual exporters can sell their 
foreign exchange in the same way as they 
did before the war, the trade cannot be 
reopened. The proposed bill prepared by 
the agricultural committee of the House 
is broad enough to permit trading in 
wheat, and applies only to operations in 
wheat and flour on the exchanges. 

The President has the power to permit 
the reopening of wheat-trading on ex- 
changes as soon as he signs the bill. He 
believes it best to wait until the size of 
the wheat crop is known, before com- 
mencing operations. “I believe that, had 
the exchanges been disposed to work on 
one basis instead of being divided, more 
would have been obtained from the agri- 
cultural committee.” 


SPECULATING IN CORN 

Chicago grain men who have been in 
New York tell of Wall Street stock spec- 
ulators ordering 1,000 shares of corn sold. 
They mention it as an indication of the 
selling mania that has been on among 
Wall Street speculators. This has had 
a sharp check in the advance of 8c in 
May corn between the closing price on 
Feb. 11 and the high point of Feb. 13, 
and an advance of 13c from the low point 
of last week. 

Shorts were responsible for over 75 per 
cent of the buying which advanced prices. 
Sentiment underwent a decided change 
for the better around $1.11 for May corn, 
owing to the indisposition on the part of 
farmers generally to sell and the over- 
sold condition of the market. The move- 
ment of corn from the country is below 
the average. 

NOTES 

Wall Street bears covered their corn 
and oat futures on a large scale Friday 
and Saturday, and were said to be well 
in at the last. 

Late cables from Australia say that 
Sweden has bought 300,000 bus of wheat 
there at $1.37, f.o.b. Melbourne. Total 
sales since Jan. 1 have been 41,000,000 
bus. 

The grain standardization committee of 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
busy here this week, trying to decide on 
oat standards. It expects to complete its 
work within a short time. 

All letter heads, bulletins and station- 
ery going out from the Federation office 
bears the words in red “Eat More Bread.” 
Secretary Husband has urged that millers 
use these words as their slogan. 

The Grain Corporation has ordered out 
500,000 bus of barley from Chicago and 
the same quantity from Milwaukee, for 
shipment to the seaboard for export. 
There has been a better trade in barley of 
late, with sharp advances in prices. 

Since the government has gone out of 
the rye market, there has been a decided 
falling off in receipts. The rye it has on 
hand is being moved out in a moderate 
way. Milling demand is light, owing to 
the slowness of the rye flour trade, 

Dealers here report a good demand for 
seed wheat from non-spring wheat sec- 
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tions. One order from southern central 
Illinois last week was for 1,300 bus. 
Farmers intend to try raising spring 
wheat in sections where it has never been 
tested before. 

Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, and also president of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, Chicago, while 
here this week, stated that his organiza- 
tion had sold 5,000 sacks of corn grits to 
London. This is the first business of this 
character in many months, 

The condition of winter wheat on Feb. 
1 covering the country from New York 
to Colorado, exclusive of the southeastern 
states, as received by the Daily Trade 
Bulletin, suggested 95.5, which on 49,000,- 
000 acres. indicated 890,000,000 bus. The 
crop last year, as given by the government 
report, was 558,449,000 bus. 

Otto Kuesch, a New York exporter who 
has been here this week, is very friendly 
to the buying side of grains. He says 
prices are low enough, compared with 
other foods, especially meats. He believes 
that were the United States to ship out 
a large quantity of gold to Europe it 
would do much toward re-establishing 
credit on the other side. 

It is expected that the government re- 
port on farm reserves, which is due March 
7, will show very small holdings of wheat 
and corn. Based on returns of one sta- 
tistician, there are only 96,000,000 bus, 
compared with 111,000,000 last year. Corn 
reserves suggest around 795.000,000 bus, 
compared with 1.293,000,000 last year, and 
are the smallest in a good many years. 

Receipts of all grains at Chicago last 
week were the lightest at this time in 10 
years. The aggregate was 4,003,000 bus, 
or 45 per cent short of last year’s and 43 
per cent below the five-year average. At 
primary markets there was a decrease of 
44 per cent from last year, or 9,241,000 
bus, and a loss of 7,960,000 bus, or 39.6 
per cent, from the five-year average. 
Wheat receipts were below the average, 
although the primary run of 2,798,000 bus 
exceeded last year’s by 1,293,000 bus. 

World’s stocks of wheat on Feb. 1, as 
compiled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, 
were 474,609,000 bus, against 255,882,000 
last year. There was an increase in Jan- 
uary of 21,687,000 bus, compared with 
13,870,000 in December, and a decrease 
of 15,126,000 in January, 1918. -The 
United States has 174,711,000 bus, com- 
pared with 167,598,000 Jan. 1 and 30,- 
987,000 bus last year. Canadian stocks 
were 64,873,000 bus, an increase of slight- 
ly more than 1,000,000 last month, com- 
pared with 42,455,000 last year. Stocks 
afloat for Europe are 29.360,000 bus, 
against-45,000,000 estimated last year. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Feb. 15.—The flour 
output of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 5,200, 
or 29 per cent of capacity, this week, 
against 5,700, or 32 per cent, last week; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 16,000 
bbls made 7,800, or 43 per cent. There 
were no rye or corn flours ground this 
week, 

Domestic flour business did not show 
any improvement, but mills received scat- 
tering orders from the eastern and middle 
states. Late in the week, they secured 
some government orders, and expect to be 
in operation full capacity until April 1. 
Shipping directions came in moderately 
well, and the usual amount of flour was 
loaded out. Prices held firm, some millers 
asking an advance of 25c on account of 
the decline in millfeed. 

Spring patents were quoted at $10.60 
@11.30, in cotton. Clears were in light 
demand, and millers had difficulty in dis- 
posing of them. First clear was quoted 
at $8.25@8.50, in cotton. No demand for 
second clear, and millers are running it 
into feed. 

Rye flour dull and neglected. Mills 
are not operating, but expect to grind 
next week, having a few cars to ship out. 
Quotations were $7.40@7.50 for white, 
$6.40@6.60 for straight, and $5@5.25 for 
dark, in cotton. Cash rye is very slow, 
and sells at about $1.30. 

Corn millers say there is no improve- 
ment in demand for flour, but report a 
fair call for package goods. Corn meal 
sales were small. Corn flour was quoted 
at $3.75, and corn meal at $3.55, in 100- 
lb sacks. 

There was no demand for southwestern 
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patents. Most of the large bakers and 
jobbers are supplied, and are not in the 
market. Quotations were 10.50@10.75, 
in cotton. 

MILLFEED 


The feed market was weak, jobbers 
buying only when they received orders. 
There was no buying for March shipment, 
although offers from northwestern coun- 
try mills were liberal. All grades de- 
clined.- Stocks are light, but ample to 
meet all requirements. Hominy feed was 


‘very slow, and mills again reduced prices, 


but no business resulted. Shippers say 
there was some business in the middle 
states, but eastern trade dropped out 
completely. The state trade was slow. 
Screenings were very slow, and difficult 
to sell. 

NOTES 


Vernon M. Green, of Washington, who 
represents the Donahue-Stratton Co., was 
here this week. 

W. H. Cahill, assistant sales-manager 
of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., has been 
in the East the past week. 

The embargo from country points has 
been raised, and permits are now being 
issued for grain shipments. 

Charles A. Krause, of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, left this 
week with his family for a two months’ 
stay in Florida. 

Storage capacity in Milwaukee has been 
increased by 500,000 bus by the shipment 
of that amount of barley by the govern- 
ment from Milwaukee. 

William Mair and Robert Caldwell, of 
Morrisonville, have purchased the elevator 
of the Kurth Co., at Columbus, and will 
conduct a grain business at that point. 

Burley P. Will, for 15 years manager 
of the Osceola (Wis.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., is dead from pneumonia, following 
an attack of influenza. He was 48 years 
of age. 

P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co. and the Stratton-Ladish Milling 
Co., will be at Miami, Fla., about five 
weeks. He will visit Havana, returning 
via New Orleans. 

The Thorp (Wis.) Milling Co. has be- 
gun operating its new flour mill at full 
capacity, with an output of 100 bbls 
wheat flour and 50 bbls of rye flour. The 
company has incorporated for $50,000. 


H. W. Ladish, president of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce, and H. M. 
Stratton, have returned from Washing- 
ton where they testified before the agri- 
cultural committees of Congress in the 
wheat-price hearing. 

Millers and other interests will attend 
the conference called by the Western 
Freight Traffic Committee at Chicago on 
Tuesday, Feb. 18, to protest against the 
establishment of a _ 60,000-lb minimum 
per car on shipments of flour, corn meal, 
corn grits, hominy, oatmeal, rolled oats, 
and animal or poultry feed, in western 
territory. 

Major Paul J. Stern, who has been in 
charge of army bakeries in France, re- 
turned to Milwaukee Monday. Arriving 
in France last June, he was placed in 
charge of the bakeries at Issur-Tille, 
where he had 1,180 officers and men under 
his charge. The task of supplying bread 
to the entire American army on the 
French front was placed in his hands. 
His bakeries turned out 756,000 lbs of 
bread a day, and frequently shipped 1,- 
000,000 in @ single day for consumption 
by the men at the front. : 


The manager of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce freight bureau has re- 
ceived from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission its tentative decision in the 
reconsignment case in which the Com- 
mission holds ‘that ¢arriers are justified 
in making an extra charge for placing 
grain cars on special tracks for sampling 
and inspection, and that $2 per car is a 
reasonable charge for such service. The 
decision also holds that demurrage charges 
should begin to accrue 24 hours after 7 
a.m. of the day on which the grain is 
sampled and placed on the market for 


sale. 
H. N. Wutson. 





The British food controller has author- 
ized householders of London to have in 
a possession one sack (280 lbs) of 

our. ' 
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PROTECTION REQUIRED 


The outstanding, dominant requirement 
of the milling and flour business at pres- 
ent, thrown into high relief by conditions 
resulting from interference with the nat- 
ural working of the law of supply and 
demand in regulating prices, is the neces- 
sity of the definite assurance of protection 
against loss in the shifting of prices from 
the fixed and artificial level to a world’s 
basis which no one is able to estimate ac- 
curately at this time. It is generally un- 
derstood that such a change will take 
place with the coming of the new crop. 

There could be no clearer and more 
masterly and concise statement of the 
situation and the necessity of such pro- 
tection than that made by James F. Bell 
before the Committee of Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives. He makes 
clear the cause of the apprehension ex- 
isting among flour buyers which they have 
not been able to express so well, and which 
has led not merely to the withholding of 
further buying of flour but to the desire 
to liquidate present stocks. 

Being placed in the position of “pur- 
chasing on a high level and realizing on 
a low level” has a terrifying effect on the 
flour buyer. The statement by Julius H. 
Barnes, before the House Agricultural 
committee, seems to make it improbable 
that any change in prices will result from 
congressional action, as some had feared, 
before June 1, but does not allay appre- 
hension as to what may happen at or after 
that time. 

The miller is already protected on wheat 
holdings June 1 ‘by the agreement of the 
Grain Corporation to take over any stocks 
on hand at the guaranteed price. But 
neither the miller nor the flour dealer has 
any such protection on flour stocks. With 
no assurance of such protection, every 
flour dealer will endeavor to go into the 
new-price period with no flour on hand. 
Already, four months before new-crop 
wheat flour will be available, many deal- 
ers are trying to get cleaned up. Realiza- 
tion of this purpose is frequently made 
difficult by an oversupply in all hands. 
Feed dealers who were obliged to take 
flour in order to get feed add to the dif- 
ficulty of the situation by being willing to 
sacrifice their flour holdings. 

In some cities of this section it is re- 
ported that there is enough flour on hand 
to last until the next crop, without bring- 
ing in another barrel. In a certain Ohio 
city a large northwestern mill, being over- 
stocked on one hundred per cent flour, 
loaded trucks with eighths and sixteenths 
and made a house-to-house canvass, selling 
at cut prices and —— as it went. 
This left not merely the trade but its cus- 
tomers overstocked. 

It has been reported that some millers 
are meeting the situation by offering flour 
with the price guaranteed against decline. 
So far, confirmation of this practice has 
been had in only one instance. It is il- 
lustrative of the extremity of the situa- 
tion. It has been suggested that if this 
practice could be officially authorized and 
some agency of the government created 
to stabilize prices and protect the trade, 
it would go far toward insuring normal 
stocks of flour during the period of tran- 
sition. 

The government is responsible for the 
situation which exists. It is the opinion 
of the trade that this responsibility should 
be recognized and some adequate form of 
protection on flour, as well as on wheat, 
should be devised immediately dnd made 
known. It is not a responsibility which 
should be forced on the miller. As Mr. 


Bell has said, no manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, baker, wholesaler or retailer is justi- 
fied in assuming, nor would his finances 
permit him to assume, such a responsibil- 
ity for decline in prices. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Feb. 15 was 13,350, or 281% per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,381, or 441 
per cent, last week, 16,500, or 34 per cent, 
a year ago, 16,200, or 34 per cent, two 
years ago, and 36,200, or 75 per cent, three 
years ago. 

Toledo mills participated in govern- 
ment purchases this week to the extent of 
112,000 bbls at prices ranging $9.95@ 
10.25. The result is that the mills are 
now well taken care of for the next 30 
days. These government purchases will 
aid very materially in strengthening the 
market, and should enable millers to real- 
ize better prices on domestic sales. As a 
result, a distinctly better feeling prevails 
and the opinion is éxpressed in some quar- 
ters that the recent bear movement has 
run its course. 

Additional strength has been reflected, 
at least temporarily, in millfeed, and in 
corn and oats. Some millers express the 
opinion that the decline in millfeed has 
been sufficient, and report a stronger feel- 
ing all along the line. 

The soft wheat flour market is dull. 
Millers making spring wheat flour are en- 
joying better business. This section pre~ 
sents the curious phenomenon of some 
soft wheat millers operating almost ex- 
clusively on spring wheat. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 87,960 
bbls, for the week ending Feb. 15 made 
23,329, or 281, per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 44,833, or 43 per cent, last 
week, by 13 mills of 102,960 bbls capacity. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Wheatfields are still without snow cov- 
ering. There was rain this week, and a 
flurry of snow which melted as soon as it 
fell. The winter has been so open and 
with such mild temperatures that it is 
doubtful if any material damage has been 
done to wheat so far. Of course, so long 
as the wheatfields are unprotected there 
is the possibility of damage. Consider- 
able plowing for spring seeding has al- 
ready been done, and a large acreage of 
spring wheat will probably be put in. 


NOTES 

Several carloads of substitutes were 
shipped out of Toledo this week. 

Peter Ruhlmann, of the Ruhlmann 
Flour Co., Cincinnati, is on an outing. at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

J. O. Laird, Updike Milling Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb., was visiting connections in Ohio 
this week on his way home from a south- 
ern trip. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
is about to change hands, It is not known 
who the purchasers will be, but announce- 
ment is expected next week. 

Only 100,000 bus of wheat were taken 
from Toledo on_ requisitions recently 
made on the Grain Corporation, all of 
which went to outside mills. 

The Holland Bread Co., operating bak- 
eries at Toledo, Columbus and Youngs- 
town, has bought a site at Canton, Ohio, 
and will erect an up-to-date bakery. 

Benjamin Weil, of the Banner-Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, who has been con- 
fined to the house on account of a nervous 
breakdown, was reported better this week. 

George A. Nieman has resumed the 
flour brokerage business at Cincinnati, 
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with an office at 303 Provident Bank 
Building, and is open to consider good 
flour and feed accounts. 

A Cincinnati feed manufacturer is re- 
ported to have sold 2,000 bbls 100 per cent 
Kansas flour this week at $9.25, jute, to 
go to Pennsylvania. The flour was taken 
some time ago in order to get feed. 

W. C. Kreger, formerly sales-manager 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., and later in government work, is 
now filling a similar position with. the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., and George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills, have gone to Florida. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blish will join the Sparks 
family near Ormond, and Mr. Lewis will 
play golf at Bellaire. 

The New System bakeries, so called, are 
attracting considerable attention. in Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Louisville and other cities 
where operated. The bakeries consist of 
a reel oven, heated by gas, and operated 
in the show windows in sight of passers-by. 
The plants are not operated by any one 
company, but by individual bakers. 





INDIANA 

InpIANApPouis, INp., Feb. 15.—The flour 
business this week met with a rebuff just 
when the millers were commencing to take 
a new lease on life, and as a result more 
of the larger mills either closed entirely 
= Saturday or were running half-time or 
ess. 

Prices had been maintained for a fort- 
night, and when the miller here was con- 
vinced that buying was to begin, the re- 
port spread that price-slashing by other 
communities or other states had trimmed 
Indiana’s bid for business. In a number 
of instances the difference in price was 
25@30c bbl in favor of the other mills. 
Millers here are inclined to think that not 
many of the larger Indiana flour mills en- 
tered into the price-cutting, because it 
was indicated two or three weeks ago that 
a venture into this realm brought them 
absolutély nothing. 

The mills here have not given up hope of 
selling flour to the Grain Corporation, be- 
cause unless some business is established 
with this connection they might as well 
close down entirely. They hope for an- 
other inning within a short time, and that 
this will bring about the much-needed re- 
lief. Feed prices remain stationary, be- 
cause there is none on the market. 


NOTES 

The Craigville elevator was organized 
this week with $22,000 capital, by Gideon 
Gerber, David Klopfenstine, Oliver V. 
Dilling and John H. Barger. 

Complaints of slight damage to wheat 
in several sections of the state, notably 
near Anderson, were heard this week. 
Light freezes, followed by thaws, have 
exposed the roots of a well-advanced crop, 
and strong winds would undoubtedly do 
considerable damage. Wheat in several 
localities has commenced to show yellow. 

J. M. Pearson. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 15.—While it 
is reported that the government has pur- 
chased 500,000 bbls flour and that feed 
prices are on the decline, mills have ad- 
vanced price of flour in the last two days. 
Quotations on Kansas hard wheat, short 
patents, range $10.90@11.15; 95 per cent, 
20@30c bbl less; government grade, 
$10.25@10.50; Minnesotas, short patent 
$11.15@11.30,. patent $10.85@11; soft 
winter wheat, $10.40@10.85,—basis 98-lb 
cottons. For prompt shipment, however, 
many mills are willing to shade their 
prices, for it seems they are in need of 
specifications, hence bookings for immedi- 
ate shipment can be effected at very low 
figures. 

Spot flour is moving slowly, but export 
inquiries tend to create the impression 
that there will be some movement in the 
next two weeks. 

Bran was offered at $47@50 ton, and 
shorts at $51@53; white corn flour, $3.15 
@3.60 per 100 Ibs. 

Corn products are quoted by wholesal- 
ers as follows: corn meal, $7 bbl; cream 
meal, $7.70; grits, $7.75. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
3 cars; corn, 76; oats, 110; barley, 4. 
Stocks in elevator: wheat, 3,495,000 bus; 
corn, 76,000; oats, 809,000. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 
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The local flour market is rapidly extri- 
cating itself from the depression which 
was recently its most characteristic feat- 
ure. It is apparent that the recent panic 
which existed here was psychological rath- 
er than real, and that the fears which ex- 
isted in the minds of the trade were 
founded largely on a feeling ot uncertain- 
ty regarding the future. 

The aggressive bear campaign in con- 
nection with the coarse’ grain markets, and 
the theory that prices for all commodities 
were going to experience a perpendicular 
drop to pre-war levels, caused great ap- 
prehension, and a large amount of flour 
carried here was thrown over at losses 
which many believe were unnecessary. 

This week a much better tone has de- 
veloped, and business has picked up no- 
ticeably. Stocks here are still large, but 
they are being steadily consumed. Under 
ordinary conditions the supply of flour 
here would not be considered dangerous- 
ly heavy, and it is apparent that there is 
not enough to supply the trade during the 
balance of the present season. 

The recent statement of Julius Barnes, 
head of the Grain Corporation, that no 
change will be made in the method of 
handling the past season’s wheat crop, and 
that prices will be maintained, has 
brought about a revival of confidence. Mr. 
Barnes claimed that a very. large percent- 
age of the visible supply of wheat in 
America has already been sold to Europe, 
and that the apparent supply for domestic 
needs is not much in excess of actual re- 
* quirements. 

The rally in coarse grains had a direct 
bearing on the flour market. The better 
feeling seemed to be based on more con- 
fidence in the ability of the government 
to carry out its export programme. The 
apparent obstacles being met in Europe 
in connection with the disposition of 
American foodstuffs caused no little con- 
cern but, while extensive credits will have 
to be extended to European countries, it 
is thought that many of the difficulties 
have been overcome. 

A general movement of all kinds of 
products to the seaboard by order of the 
government was taken to show that ship- 
ping facilities have improved, and those in 
close touch with conditions felt assured 
that a large export movement is about to 
begin. 

Quotations on spring patents ranged 
$10.75@11; first clears, $9.35@9.60; win- 
ter straights, $10@10.25; Kansas straights, 
$10.80@11; rye, $8@8.50,—all jute. 


BOARD RELEASES 14 sHIPS 


Release of 14 more cargo carriers from 
war work—eight for European food relief 
and six for commercial trade—was an- 
nounced this week by the Shipping Board. 
The total deadweight carrying capacity of 
the fleet is 103,407 tons. 

The American steamers Lambs, Vic- 
toria, West Indian, Volunteer, and West- 
ern Pride, and the Dutch steamers Wier- 
engen, Arakan, Corontola, Pjikbank, and 
Zelandia, were ordered to load at New 
York on Feb. 28, chiefly with food cargoes 
for European ports, while the American 
steamer France was ordered to load Feb. 
20, also at New York. The Homestead 
was turned back to the United Fruit Co. 
for southern routes, and the Lake Dun- 
more and Lake Mauretas were ordered 
to load general cargo at New York im- 
mediately for Brazilian ports. 


FLOUR CLUBS TO CO-OPERATE 


There seems to have been a general 
movement toward the formation of flour 
clubs throughout the East during the last 


few years, which has been an excellent 
thing for the flour trade as a whole. There 
are clubs in New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore and Buffalo, and a move. 
ment is on foot for these organizations to 
co-operate to the end that the unreliable 





months’ duty on the Georgia, during 
which she cruised in near-by Atlantic 
waters, he received orders to report for 
duty with the United States destroyer 
forces then operating in European waters, 
and sailed at once. During his stay, 
which lasted until several weeks after 
the armistice was signed, he had an op- 
portunity of visiting France, England 
and Ireland under war conditions, and re- 
turned home in vigorous health and ap- 
parently much benefited by the experi- 
ence. 

During the absence of Mr. Schwartz 
his business organization was kept in- 
tact, so that now he is able to take up 
commercial life without having to again 
develop a business organization. 

Mr. Schwartz is a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade as well as the New 
York Produce Exchange, and has recent- 
ly been elected to membership on the 


B. F. Schwartz, of New York City, Who Has Recently Returned to His Business 
After Nearly Two Years in the Navy 


element in the flour trades of the various 
cities in which clubs are located may be 
eliminated. 

These organizations have done much to 
produce a more fraternal feeling in the 
trade, which in itself justifies their exist- 
ence, but if they can be successful in their 
present undertaking they can become a 
strong power in the trade. 

B. F, SCHWARTZ 

Men in the grain and feed trade of 
New York have recently had the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming back to commercial 
activity B. F. Schwartz, who at the time 
America entered the war turned his 
speedy motor yacht Pattina over to the 
United States government, which imme- 
diately converted her for war ‘purposes 
under the official title of S. P. 675, en- 
listing Mr. Schwartz in command. After 
about six months of such duty, he se- 
cured an appointment to the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
received four months of intensive naval 
training. with a commission in the regular 
navy upon graduation. 

Shortly after, he was assigned to duty 
upon the battleship Georgia, then at- 
tached to the Atlantic fleet. .After three 


New York Stock Exchange. After a 
year and a half of active service he is 
glad to be home and personally on duty 
again with his own organization, and his 
many friends, both east and west, are 
equally glad to welcome him. 

His concern conducts a cash grain and 
millfeed business both in domestic and 
export markets, which includes brokerage, 
commission and merchandising. 

NOTES 

Ernest G. Dahl, Chicago flour broker, 
arrived in New York last week after & 
month’s visit to Scandinavia. 

James Haffenberg, of Haffenberg & 
MacCarthy, flour brokers, New York, has 
received his discharge from U. S. service, 
and is once more arrayed in civilian attire. 

There is a movement on foot among 
Produce Exchange members to establish 
a luncheon club on the roof of the Ex- 
change Building. The plan is to build a 
pavilion that can be thrown open in sum- 
mer and inclosed in winter. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were Fred F. Burns, secretary Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas; Myron E. Humphrey, secretary, 
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treasurer and manager Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co; Lee F. Graybill, general man- 
ager Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio; A. G. 
Smith, Gray & Smith Milling Co., Woos- 
ter, Ohio; F. A. Bean, Jr., vice-president 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 15.—There is very 
little change in the local flour market this 
week. Only a small amount of business: 
was reported by millers’ agents. Stocks 


are being reduced too slowly to suit job-’ 


bers and wholesale distributors, who still 
have a great deal, especially of 100 per 
cent goods, for which there seems to be 
no inquiry. 

Receipts of flour for local use fell off 
materially, and consisted principally of 
lots due on old contracts which the mills 
have forwarded in order to make way for 
the pre-war grades. This accounts for 
the moderately liberal amounts of flour 
arriving daily, but does not mean that the 
mills are securing any new business of 
moment. . 

The recent action of the Food Admin- 
istration seems to have assured the flour 
trade here that there is to be no reduction 
in the price of wheat during the current 
crop year. The statement that certain big 
mills that maintain jobbing departments 
in New England would be protected from 
a flour loss between now and July 1 has 
aroused local receivers, who feel that, if 
part of the trade is to be protected from 
loss by the Food Administration, every 
flour jobber, large and small, should be 
protected in like manner. 

At a largely attended meeting of the 
Boston Flour and Grain Club, held Feb. 
10, the question of some guaranty being 
necessary to the jobbing trade was fully 
canvassed, and it was decided to circular- 
ize the flour trade of the New England 
district in regard to the probable main- 
tenance of present values under the stress 
of world-competition. 

Action was precipitated by a _ well- 
known mill representative, who is reported 
to have informed his customers that there 
need be no worry about this matter of the 
maintenance of prices. He seemed to 
have inside information that he would be 
protected from loss unti] July 1. 

The result of all these statements and 
rumors is that there is a lack of confi- 
dence in the stability of the market, so 
far as local dealers are concerned. They 
are more anxious about getting rid of the 
surplus stocks they now have, even at a 
material loss, than in taking on new sup- 
plies, no matter how attractive the offers 
may be. 

Compared with last week, prices on all 
grades of flour are 10@30c bbl higher. 
Standard spring patents are quoted at 
$10.75@11.30 per 196 Ibs, in sacks, with 
some mills ranging up to $11.60. This ex- 
treme quotation, however, is prohibitive. 
Spring wheat short patents are held at 
$11.10@11.50, hard winter patents at a 
@11.60, and soft winter patents at $10.7: 
@t1.40. Soft winter straights range 
$10.20@11. Spring first clears have been 
generally withdrawn from the market, as 
there is absolutely no demand. 

Corn products are irregular in price, 
with the tone of the market fairly steady 
on white corn goods but lower on yellow. 
The demand for all grades is slow. Oat- 
meal has declined 15@20c per 100-lb sack. 

NOTES 

J. C. Templeton, vice-president Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently visited the mill’s Boston repre- 
sentative, George W. Collier. 

Recent visitors at the Chamber of Com- 
merce were B. Stockman, Duluth; B. J. 
Bartlett and C. A. Smith, Toledo; J. C. 
Murray, John Kellogg and Charles B. 
Lee, Chicago. 

The Scythian sailed from this port this 
week for Italy, with 81,627 140-lb sacks 
flour and 21,438 bags, or-about 1,050 tons, 
of beans. Shipment was made by the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
and practically cleans up the flour owned 
by it which has been in store here awaiting 
export. 

The British steamer Lexington is to 
sail from Boston next week with the firs 
cargo to leave here for Dublin, Ireland, 
in the history of the port. The steamer 
will take 250,000 bus wheat, 300 tons flour 
and 300 tons onions. The reason given 
for the destination being Dublin, instead 
of Liverpool, London or Glasgow, is be- 
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cause of the congested conditions prevail- 
ing at the latter ports. — 

The bark Hippen arrived at Boston 
Feb. 13 from Melbourne, Australia, with 
about 1,600,000 lbs of wool. She had as 
ballast 4,181 bags, or about 14,000 bus, of 
wheat. The captain stated that it was 
about as cheap to use wheat for ballast 
as to buy ordinary dirt ballast, as the 
wheat could be sold on arrival. It is 
expected that the wheat will be unloaded 
here and either sold for export or shipped 
to some other point, as there are no flour 


mills in this city. 
Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocurster, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Mills here 
ground an aggregate of 7,400 bbls of 
flour this week, or 40 per cent of capacity, 
5,400 being spring, 1,700 winter, and 300 
rye. The government is in the market 
again. At least three lots have been 
bought here this week, and while the ag- 
gregate was not large, the fact that buy- 
ing has been resumed is encouraging. All 
purchases were of soft wheat flour, and 
there was a rather wide variation in prices. 


One miller put in his bid, supposedly. 


in prescribed form. Later he was in- 
formed that it could not be accepted, as 
he had failed to accompany it with a 
sample; also that the bid was too high. 
Believing that rejections on two counts 
were sufficient to establish the fact that 
the flopr was still his, he dismissed the 
matter. A third telegram advised him 
that his bid was accepted. 

Generally speaking, the flour market 
was flat. Inquiry was light for hard 
wheat flours. With eastern markets 
plugged, there was a strong bid for local 
trade. Bakers were light buyers. Despite 
the assurance of the government that 
prices will be maintained throughout the 
present crop year, no one is taking 
chances, but will await developments. 

The principal quotations, all basis car 
lots, cotton 1/,’s, Boston, were: short pat- 
ent, $11.10@11.25; bakers patent, $11; 
first clear, $9.50@10.25; low-grade, $7.50. 
There is a tendency to harden prices on 
the higher grades, with those for clears 
and low-grades stationary. 

With the government in the market for 
soft wheat flour, considerable inquiry de- 
veloped from the outside. Some sales were 
made, and it looks as though the trade 
expects an advance in winter straights 
as inevitable when the present holdings of 
flour and wheat are exhausted and millers 
must pay a stiff premium for soft wheat 
shipped in. Prices have advanced, and 
millers are asking about 30c bbl above 
last week. Winter straights are quoted 
at $10.30, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; 
same locally, $10.50. 

Some mills here are still holding their 
substitutes for shipping directions. There 
is no demand for graham and entire wheat 
flours beyond an occasional few barrels. 
Quotations ‘are nominal. Demand far rye 
flour is slack. The nominal asking price 
for the best white brands is around $8.25 
bbl, cotton 1/,’s, Boston. There is compar- 
atively little buckwheat flour left, and 
millers are jobbing it out at around $7.50 
per 100 lbs, mostly to the local trade. 

Prices for feed remain about station- 
ary, with demand light, but still sufficient 
to absorb offerings. The principal quota- 
tions are: bran, $47@48 ton, sacked, Bos- 
ton; same, local trade, $47.50@48; mid- 
dlings, $49@52, sacked, Boston; local 
trade, $52, sacked. ‘There is some rye 
feed available at $45@46, sacked, Boston. 
Corn meal is working lower. Demand is 
light, mostly on a jobbing basis at $60 
ton, sacked, at mill door. 


NOTES 

Howard Strong, the new secretary of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, took 
up his work here today. 

Brown’s race has been dry this week, 
in connection with the river deepening 
work, and the Moseley & Motley Milling 
Co. was forced to shut down its water- 
wheels and use electric motors. 

The New York division of foods and 
markets has issued a list of licensed com- 
mission merchants in the principal cities 
of the state, with the advice that such 
firms be patronized by the growers who 
re produce to be sold in the open mar- 
et. 


Denunciation of the proposed ship canal 
by way of the St. Lawrence River was 
contained in a special message from Gov- 
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ernor Smith to the New York legislature. 
It was pointed out that a vessel passing 
through the canalized river must decrease 
its speed to five miles an hour, meaning 
a tremendous loss in time in transit and 
a reduction of the number of trips a 
lake steamer could make in a season, 
T. W. Kwaprr. 


BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., Feb. 15.—Flour re- 
ceived some attention from the Food Ad- 
ministration and other buyers but, gen- 
erally speaking, it was irregular and in- 
ert. Many mills stiffened up prices on 
sales to the government this week, and 
on the growing belief that Mr. Barnes was 
sincere when he said the present surplus 
of wheat and flour would go abroad and 
that possibly domestic buyers might have 
to do a little scratching around for sup- 





‘plies themselves before another crop. 


Most buyers are now in hiding or doing 
penance because of that imaginary $5 bbl 
decline which they are all looking for. 
One notable exception is a leading baker, 
who not only believes in flour but has 
bought it ahead for three months, having 
his limit booked to come forward, in 
transit, in his own warehouses and bak- 
ery, in the railroad terminals and actually 
in cars~on track on which he is paying 
per diem storage. 

Springs were unchanged and quiet, 
short patents closing.nominally at $10.60 
@10.75; standard brands, $10.35@10.50; 
long patents or straights, $10.10@10.25; 
first clears, $8.75@9.25; second clears, 
$7.50@8.25,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
gems 45¢c more in wood, or 30c less in 
mulk. Trading light, and confined prin- 
cipally to short patent at $10.60, cotton. 

Hard winters were steady and inactive, 
with patents at the close nominally rang- 
ing $10.60@10.75; straights, $10.25@ 
10.50; first clears, $8.75@9.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c less in bulk. Sales limited, though 
good patents were offered at $10.50 and 
$10.60, cotton. 

Soft winters were easier and slow, pat- 
ents nominally closing at $10.20@10.55; 
near-by straights, $9.25@9.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c less in bulk. Despite the fact that 
some of the tributary mills made sales 
to the government at good prices, offer- 
ings were plentiful at quotations, fancy 
near-by straight being obtainable at the 
close at $9.65 and very good stock as low 
as $9.20, both in merchantable second- 
hand 98-lb cottons. Fine Ohio patent was 
offered at $10.45, cotton, the same brand 
having recently been held at $10.95. 

City mills found no improvement in 
trade, domestic or export, and, conse- 
quently, ran only part time. They made 
no change in their prices for flour, but 
further reduced their feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 66,792 
bbls; destined for export, 48,373. 

NOTES 

President Hayward, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, spent Friday night in New 
York. 

Exports from here this week included 
50,034 bbls flour and 588,333 bus grain— 
268,140 wheat, 2,600 corn and. 318,593 
oats. 


The Hwah Jah, the first Chinese steam- 


er ever in this port, cleared yesterday 
with 8,000 tons of wheat and flour for 
Belgian relief. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7, 1918, to Feb. 15, 1919, 158,772 bus; 
year ago, 38,206. Range of prices this 
week, $1.15@1.40; last year, $1.80@2.05. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to Feb. 15, 1919, 1,217,646 bus; 
same period last year, 1,417,206. Range 
of prices this week, $2.15@2.36%,; last 
year, $2.13@2.15. 

Local Grain Corporation notice, Feb. 
13: Effective today, applications for per- 
mits for shipment of wheat from Pitts- 
burgh and points east to export elevators, 
Baltimore, will be accepted for a limited 
time, 

Harry Fink, formerly head of C. C. 
Fink & Co., flour jobbers, and now asso- 
ciated with White & Co., flour, Baltimore 
and New York, is ill in a local hospital, 
where he recently submitted to a surgical 
operation. 

The Chamber of Commerce is doing 
such a rushing business through its flour 
inspection department that it is consid- 
ering the advisability of presenting the 


department with an auto-truck with which 
to facilitate the work of the service. 

William E. Harris, of W. E. Harris & 
Son, grain, who is on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast accompanied by his wife, has been 
nominated president of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Maryland, formerly the Traf- 
fic Club of Baltimore, and of which he 
is one of the board of governors. 

Visitors were Jacob O. Ewing, presi- 
dent Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; D. W. Camp, Jr., vice-president 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co; Lee 
S. Graybill, sales-manager Warwick Co., 
millers, Massillon, Ohio; Thomas C. 
Bowling, president and manager Jefferson 
Milling Co., Charlestown, W. Va. 

The flour committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce for 1919, as appointed by Pres- 
ident Hayward and confirmed by the 
board, and which constitutes the court of 
appeals in all flour disputes between 
members, is composed of A. W. Mears 
(chairman), J. Ross Myers, Joseph C. 
Legg, C. H. Dorsey and H. S. Belt. 

Yeggmen made an unsuccessful attempt 
to rob the safe of the Ward Baking Co., 
of this city, early Sunday morning. They 
gagged, wrapped and tied in a blanket 
‘and threatened to kill the private watch- 
man, but after drilling and chiseling in 
vain for two hours or more, they quit 
their job as a hopeless task. The safe 
contained between $4,000 and $5,000. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puivaperpuia, Pa., Feb. 15.—There is 
a more confident feeling in the flour mar- 
ket, reflecting better reports from other 
cities, due to the renewal of export pur- 
chases by the government. Prices are no 
higher, and there is no important increase 
in the local demand, as jobbers and bak- 
ers are well stocked up, but the market is 
firm and the outlook is more optimistic. 


RA{LROAD MAY WITHDRAW FACILITIES 

Complaint of L. F. Miller & Sons, grain, 
feed and hay merchants, of this city, 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
the Keystone Elevator & Warehouse Co., 
growing out of the withdrawal of the 
plant of the latter company at North 
Philadelphia as a point of delivery for 
hay and straw, was dismissed by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. Charges of dis- 
crimination were also made in connection 
with the case. 

The commission holds that the railroad 
was warranted in discontinuing warehouse 
facilities, and that the complainants failed 
to establish any undue discrimination as 
a result of the withdrawal. It is pointed 
out that North Philadelphia cannot com- 
plain of discrimination any more than 
other stations where no warehouse is lo- 
cated. 

FLOUR CLUB DINNER 

The first annual dinner of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia was held Monday 
evening, Feb. 10, in the South Garden of 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, and was at- 
tended by 50 well-known men of the flour 
trade. ‘ 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the club, 
presided, and his long business experience 
and knowledge of the present conditions, 
which he embodied in his address, made 
the dinner a great success, 

H. DeWitt Irwin, second vice-president 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, assured the mem- 
bers that the government would export 
the surplus wheat to feed the allies and 
central powers, and the price of $2.26 bu, 
Chicago, would stand. He also asked the 
club to give the Grain Corporation its 
co-operation. 

R. P. Smith, of the permit department 
of the Food Administration, pointed out 
the good results obtained by the permit 
system. 

W. J. Rardon, secretary of the club, 
told how the Philadelphia Flour Club had 
been instrumental in starting the agita- 
tion, guaranteeing the flour distributor, 
jobber and baker against loss from any 
sudden change in flour or wheat prices, 
which is now embodied in the Lever bill 
just reported by the agricultural commit- 
tee of Congress. 

Other addresses were made by J. S. 
Hitchings, treasurer of the club, J. W. 
Craig, a local miller, and George J. Con- 
ley, in behalf of the bakers. 

The feature of the evening was Presi- 
dent Horan calling on different members 
to give their views, and proved a success. 
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The slogan of “Eat More Sread” and 
loyalty was adopted by the club. 

Among those present were Hubert J. 
Horan, Thomas K. Sharpless, William J. 
Rardon, J. S. Hitchings, G. P. White, W. 
McFeely Smith, A. W. Farrell, C. C. Fras- 
er, E. W. Roak, James’ J. Rodgers, R. 
Newton Brey, Paul Perry, T. Marshall 
Holt, T. P. Williamson, S. D. Conwell, 
Samuel Strauss, S. P. Brown, A. J. Michel, 
Max Kurtz, Morris Worrall, D. J. Sulli- 
van, H. Dewitt Irwin, R. P. Smith, W. H. 
Bruen, J. W. Craig, C. C. Richardson, C. 
Joseph Adams, George J. Conly, W. O. 
Higgate, H. Arronson, F. D. Baker, Fred 
Faber, Ralph Jones, Harry Watts, W. 
Killkenny, E. J. Blair, R. E. McCosh, 
William Walsh, W. J. Jones, Charles Rod- 
gers, Samuel A. Allen, George Setbert, 
and George P. Johnson. 


NOTES 

The Corry (Pa.) Milling & Supply Co. 
has been chartered by A. L. Hasbrouck, 
with $20,000 capital. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were J. A. Mander and 
C. J. Butterfield, representing the Armour 
Grain Co., of Chicago, and P. G. Smith 
and D. L. Edwards, of the Smith Milling 
Co., Wooster, Ohio. 

Joseph P. Rodgers, of Richardson 
Bros., flour, grain-and feed brokers, who 
has been with the American army in 
France, arrived at Newport News on 
Tuesday and was sent to Camp Dix. He 
expects to be mustered out soon. 

Samvext S. Daniets. 





The Cowcatcher 

When the history of America’s partici- 
pation in the great war shall be written, 
no small part of the credit will necessarily 
be given to the thousands of self-sacrific- 
ing men who, from motives of the highest 
patriotism and eager desire to serve, have 
accepted appointment as local representa- 
tives of the numberless boards, bureaus 
and committees which have been: created 
at Washington as a part of the war pro- 
gramme, 

It is, therefore, iri no spirit of captious 
criticism, nor with any lack of apprecia- 
tion of their splendid service, but rather 
that their too frequent air of self- 
importance is one of the humors of the 
war, that The Northwestern Miller is 
moved to quote the following good- 
humored if philosophical verses written 
years ago by the Kansas poet, Eugene 
Ware (“Ironquill”) : 

THE COWCATCHER 

Cast your eagle eye on me— 

Leaders there must always be, ° 

I have such a massive brain 

I can stand the tug and strain 

Of the engine and the train 

As they meekly follow me; 

Leaders there must always be. 


It is part of nature’s plan 
That I occupy the van, 

Born to rule and born to lead, 
Born to flourish and precede. 
The momentum and the speed 
Of the engine and the train 
Are the products of my brain. 


Moral 


Those the world has pushed ahead 
Thought they pulled the world they led. 
They were either fast or slow 

As the world would have them go; 

But they never seemed to know 

That behind them came the force 

That controlled their speed and course. 





Millers in western Canada are anticipat- 
ing some trouble as regards the labor 
question when their plants are able once 
more to operate steadily. There is in 
the West a strong opposition toward the 
employment of alien labor, and wherever 
possible millers, are giving work to re- 
turning soldiers. In many instances, 
however, these men are entirely unused to 
the occupations offered them, and much 
patience will need to be exercised on both 
sides during the period of adjustment. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 59,025 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb. 8, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
---Output—>7 --Exports— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 








Minneapolis ... 8,049 8,814 899 +» 609 
Duluth .......- 443 664 o#e tke 
Outside mills .. 5,670 5,841 237 63 

15,319 1,136 572 


Totals ....... 14,162 
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THE FEED MARKET 


A controlling factor in the Canadian 
flour market at all times is the price of 
feed, and just now this is an exceedingly 
hard item to appraise. The price has 
been under control, but is so no longer, 
and the same is true of shipment. So far 
as Canadian law is concerned, millers 
may sell their offals wherever they can 
find markets, excepting in enemy coun- 
tries. The United States market is open 
if the miller can get into it. That is to 
say, the Canadian authorities would make 
no objection to such business, but, of 
course, the United States regulations are 
a barrier, and until these disappear the 
Canadian market is ruled by domestic 
conditions. These would not warrant 
present or higher prices if any great vol- 
ume of feed were to be offered. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The depression in the Canadian flour 
situation was relieved to some extent thfs 
week by a new understanding with the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., reached on Wed- 
nesday, at Ottawa, whereby that com- 
pany is to resume its buying of spring 
wheat flour. There seems to be some 
doubt as to the amount to be bought, but 
this point will be cleared up as soon as 
details are worked out. In the meantime 
it is understood that 750,000 bbls will be 
taken between now and the middle of 
March at $10.60 bbl, in 140-Ib jute bags, 
seaboard, the quality to be government 
standard. No arrangement was made 
about winter wheat flour for export, nor 
for Ontario spring wheat flour. 

In the domestic market there has been 
a reduction of 15c bbl on spring wheat 
flour, 
bbl in jute, and $11.15 in cotton, delivery 
east of Fort William. There have been 
some minor changes in package differen-~ 
tials as well. On this basis it is expected 
that buyers will resume operations as soon 
as they need the goods. There can be no 
object in their holding off for further 
declines. Some mills may be willing to 
accept less from some customers, but this 
is a matter for private bargaining. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is still quiet. 
There is very little demand for it at pres- 
ent. The price for local delivery varies 
from $10.50 to $10.75 bbl, in bags, mixed- 
car lots. Ontario spring ‘wheat flour, $10, 
in bags. 

The restrictions as to quantity of wheat 
to be used by mills in producing a barrel 
of flour have been dropped. 

BRAN AND SHORTS 

All regulation of the manufacture and 
sale of millfeed in Canada has been taken 
off. As a result, millers are feeling their 
way to a price level that will represent 
fair value. Some have had offers in ex- 
cess of old fixed price for shorts, but it 
is believed that if very much flour is 
bought for export in the near future 
prices will come down. At the moment, 
quotations are $37 ton for bran, in bags, 
and $42 for shorts, delivered in mixed-car 
lots, Ontario points. 

ONTARIO WHEAT 

There is still no sale for Ontario win- 
ter wheat. By an unfortunate train of 
circumstances, no proper provision was 
made for relieving this province of its sur- 
plus either of wheat or flour, and as the 
government export buyers do not seem 
to want either, the situation is becoming 
somewhat strained. Farmers are pressing 
wheat on a market that has no means of 
absorbing same. Ontario has no elevator 


making the established price $11 , 


system such as is to be found in the West, 
and the storage accommodation of mills 
is limited. 

It is understood that the provincial gov- 
ernment is taking up this question with a 
view to finding a remedy, as farmers are 
complaining bitterly against the condi- 
tions under which they find themselves 
with regard to marketing wheat. Many 
already have taken the law into their own 
hands and sold what wheat they had at 
prices low enough to attract buyers, re- 
gardless of government regulations and 
penalties, 

While the fixed price for Ontario win- 
ter wheat is $2.31 in store, Montreal, it is 
known that farmers have sold and millers 
have bought this wheat as low as $1.75 
within the last two weeks. This is a very 
material reduction from the price fixed 
by government regulations, and many are 
wondering what the authorities are going 
to do about it. 

Ontario spring wheat is officially quoted 
at $2.16, in car lots country points, or 
$2.11 at mill doors; Manitoba wheat, Bay 
ports, $2.35 for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, 
including tax. 

CEREALS 

The weakness in rolled oats and oat- 
meal was stayed to some extent by action 
taken at a meeting of millers although, 
while oats remain in their present posi- 
tion and the market continues oversup- 
plied with their products, it will be dif- 
ficult to stabilize values. The standard 
price for rolled oats agreed upon by lead- 
ing millers is $4.25, in 90-lb bags, deliv- 
ered, while the open quotations in this 
market are $3.90@4; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Dealers report a little better inquiry 
for Ontario oats, but the volume of busi- 
ness is extremely small and the market 
is depressed. Ontario oats are weakening, 
in sympathy with the general situation in 
feedingstuffs. There is no demand for 
barley. No. 2 Oritario oats, 57@60c bu, 
car lots, shipping points; barley, 73@78c; 
rye, $1.25; buckwheat, $1; peas, $1.75@ 
1.80. 

NOTES 

Mitchell W. Gordon, of Gordon & Har- 
pur, commission merchants, Belfast, Ire- 
land, called at this office on Friday. Mr. 
Gordon has been visiting the leading 
American flour markets, and is now doing 
the same in Canada. He expects to re- 
turn to Belfast early in March. 

James Robb, manager Northland Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was in Toronto 
on Friday on his way home from the 
meeting of Canadian millers held in Ot- 
tawa on Wednesday. Mr. Robb’s com- 
pany is increasing its capacity in the 
West, and is becoming quite a factor in 
the milling situation. 

It is reported that a number of Ontario 
millers who have been buying farmers’ 
wheat at, less than the fixed price are to 
be excluded from participation in export 
flour business as a measure of punish- 
ment for breaking the law about wheat 
prices. We do not believe this report to 
be true, although it has been given public- 
ity in the daily papers of Ontario and is a 
matter of common talk in the trade. 

C. E. Austin, general manager Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., visited Toronto on Thursday on his 
way to Renfrew, Ont., where his company 
has a 400-bbl mill. The Interprovincial 
company is now operating three mills in 
Canada, situated at Strome, Alta, Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Renfrew, Ont. It has 
done a large volume of business on this 
crop, and is preparing for further ex- 
pansion. 

The bakers of Toronto continue their 
fight over bread prices. By a series of 


cuts instituted by some of the larger bak- 
ers the price has been gradually reduced 
to as low as 614c for the 24-0z loaf. Ap- 
parently this is the bottom as bakers show 
no disposition to go lower, and one or 
two are talking of putting the price back 
to 8c. The principal cause of this strug- 
gle probably was an expectation on the 
part of bakers that the price of flour would 
break and a desire on their part to culti- 
vate popularity with consumers by antici- 
pating a decline in bread which would fol- 
low a reduction of flour prices. 





MONTREAL 

Monreat, Que., Feb. 15.—At a confer- 
ence held in Ottawa on Feb. 12, important 
developments of an encouraging nature 
took place, and milling prospects are now 
brighter than they have been for some 
time. It was announced that the flour de- 
partment of the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
would resume operations within the next 
few days for February-March shipment, 
and it is reported that these purchases 
will amount to about 1,000,000 bbls. 

Another feature is the declining ten- 
dency of prices for jute bags. In con- 
sequence of this, millers have reduced 
prices for standard spring wheat flour l5c 
bbl, and are now selling car lots for ship- 
ment to country points at $11 bbl, in jute, 
Montreal freights, and to city bakers at 
$11 ex-track, or $11.10 delivered, with 
smaller quantities to city bakers at $11.10, 
ex-track, and to grocers and other dealers 
at $11.20, ex-track. Prices in cotton bags 
are 15c bbl over jute. 

Owing to increased production of 
spring wheat in the province of Quebec 
last year, all the small mills throughout 
the country with a capacity of 25 to 100 
bbls per day have been operating at full 
time. 

In sympathy with the reduction in 
price for spring wheat flour, a weaker 
feeling prevails in winter wheat grades 
and prices have declined 30c, with broken 
lots now selling at $10.20@10.30 bbl in 
new cotton bags, and at $10 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. Demand for 
this flour is limited, and until biscuit man- 
ufacturers and other large buyers reduce 
their present stocks little activity is an- 
ticipated. 

White corn flour is dull and easy, with 
large offerings at $9.60 bbl, and rye flour 
at $10.50, in bags, delivered to the trade. 

Price limitations and restrictions on 
bran and shorts for export have been re- 
moved by the Canada food board. This 
announcement created some excitement in 
the market for these, and prices advanced 
$1.75 ton. Small lots of bran sold at 
$40.50. Offerings of shorts were fair and 
straight-car lots sold at $44 ton, with 
some holders asking as high as $45@46, 
including bags, delivered. 

A stronger demand has developed for 
rolled oats, and prices have advanced 15 
@20c per bag. This is increasing the de- 
mand from country buyers for small lots, 
and fair trade is reported at $4.10@4.25 
per 90-lb bag. Domestic trade is quiet, as 
buyers are still well supplied. 


NOTES 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
arrived here Feb. 10, and left for Ottawa 
the following day. 

F. A. Bean, president of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., was introduced on 
*change on Thursday by C. Ritz, local 
manager of the company. 

James Stewart, president of the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, arrived here 
from New York on Feb. 10, and left the 
next day for Ottawa, to attend a meet- 
ing of millers. 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man 
ing director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 


Co., Ltd., W. W. Hutchison, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., T. Williamson, president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and C. 
Ritz, local manager of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., all attended a meeting of 
millers in Ottawa on Feb. 12. 

The seed purchasing commission of the 
Canadian government offers to farmers 
and merchants seed grain under the fol- 
lowing conditions, car lots of one kind of 
grain only: wheat, $2.60 bu, f.o.b. Quebec; 
oats, $1.10; barley, $1.25. Mixed cars 
(bags included): wheat, $2.75 bu, f.o.b. 
Quebec; oats, $1.20; barley, $1.40. The 
varieties offered are: wheat, marquis; 
oats, Alberta and Ontario white; barley, 

A. C. No. 21. Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Feb. 15.—For many 
months government standard flour has 
been selling in the Maritime Provinces at 
$11.95 bbl, in car lots, f.o.b. track, St. 
John; Halifax, 2c bbl more; Ontario flour, 
$11.60, wood. Today agents received 
word that government standard has been 
reduced 15c, bringing it down to $11.80 
bbl, wood, car lots, track, f.o.b. St. John; 
Halifax, 2c bbl more. Rolled oats have 
declined 40c bag. There is no change in 
feeds. The market is steady. 

NOTES 

Grain shipment is going along steadily. 
Since Nov. 20 the Canadian Pacific eleva- 
tors at West St. John have handled 8,- 
195,208 bus, made up as follows: wheat, 
5,844,185; oats, 2,767,371; other grains, 
303,652. The Canadian National Rail- 
way’s elevator on the east side of the har- 
bor has handled about 500,000 bus of 
grain during the same period. 

For several weeks, warehouses along the 
harbor front were piled 18 tiers deep 
with bags of flour, while hundreds of cars 
were in the yards and along the line await- 
ing discharge into sheds. This week the 
embargo was lifted, and steamships are 
now loading flour. There is still a large 
quantity on hand, and it will be weeks 
before the warehouses are cleared. 

Harry Ervin. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Feb. 15.—The mat- 
ter of greatest interest in milling circles 
this week is the announcement made from 
Ottawa of the intention of the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., to purchase flour dur- 
ing the next 30 days. Although the quan- 
tity is understood to be limited, millers 
are hoping that in the meantime shipping 
difficulties will be straightened out and 
that this will prove to be the beginning of 
further business. 

It is likely that most of the larger mill- 
ing plants throughout the West will start 
operations next week. For the present, 
it is stated, there will be no change in 
price of flour west of Fort William. The 
last change was a decline of 15c bbl in 
December last. Domestic demand is ex- 
tremely quiet. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
BEOMIRORR caiecevccdvesecccces +» 10.40 
Saskatchewan +» 10.30 
MENG Ha 0 Opes ced orges once ceecgeces 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) .......... 10.55 
PRIMGSO TRUPOEE cic ccccvcccecsedecccecs 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list, City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
30c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED HIGHER 


This week the restrictions governing the 
sale of millfeed were all removed, and the 
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fixed prices annulled. Following this, 
millers announced an advance of $2 per 
ton on bran and shorts. The demand for 
these products is heavy, but with mills 
operating again the situation will be con- 
siderably relieved. Current quotations: 
Manitoba delivery, bran $33, shorts $38; 
Saskatchewan delivery, bran $30, shorts 
$35; Alberta delivery, bran $30, shorts 
$35,—in bags, f.o.b. mills. 


WHEAT DELIVERIES LIGHT 
Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week have been about the same as those of 
a week ago, averaging about 173 cars per 
day. There has been very little demand, 
and most of the grain has gone into 
store. Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.24 
bu; No, 2 northern, $2.2114,; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS HIGHER 


Offerings of all coarse grains this week 
have been light, with only a fair demand. 
Prices have made several advances, and 
since a week ago cash oats have gained 
31%c bu, barley 4c, and rye 5c. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 681/,¢ bu, in store, 
Fort William; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 815c; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.20. 


NO DEMAND FOR OATMEAL 


There is practically no demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, and the cereal 
mils have heavy stocks on hand. The un- 
usually mild weather which has largely 
prevailed this winter is partly the cause of 
the falling off in demand, but perhaps it 
is chiefly attributable to the reaction fol- 
lowing rescinding of the substitution or- 
der. Prices are unchanged at $3.30@3.60 
for rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, mixed-car 
lots; standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Feb. 
12, with comparison: 


1919 1918 
WOR. 6 vcccccdtesecessecsecs 129 165 
WOR, FF cvccccccscctesescese 217 130 
Bed. 8 cccccccccssccesccese 134 307 
POD. 10 wccccccescccccesescs 268 bos 
Ved. 11 .ccccccccvcsccccseces 133 370 
Web. 18 wcccccccccsscsccccrse 156 168 

NOTES 


One of the Canadian railway companies 
has been compelled, through lack of stor- 
age capacity at the Head of the Lakes, 
to place a temporary embargo upon ship- 
ments until some of the accumulated grain 
has been shipped. Some such step has 
been expected by the trade for a week or 
two. 

The following figures from provincial 
government returns show quantities of 
four leading grains raised in the provinces 
of Manitoba and Alberta in 1918; Mani- 
toba: wheat, 48,142,000 bus; oats, 54,473,- 
000; barley, 27,963,000; flaxseed, 1,090,000. 
Alberta: wheat, 24,751,519; oats 60,322,- 
717; barley, 7,756,204; flaxseed, 825,878. 
Figures showing the yields in Saskatche- 
wan are not yet available. 


G. Rock. 


Views of the Interior of the New 500-Bbi Unit of the Sperry Flour Co.’s Union Mills at Stockton, Cal. 
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BASING RATES ON COST OF SERVICE 

The traffic organizations of Portland, 
Oregon, have filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
basis of which is of far-reaching impor- 
tance, not only to the milling industry, 
but to the grain business and many other 
activities of north Pacific Coast ports, and 
which, if the contention of the petitioners 
prevails, will greatly modify the rate 
structure affecting many other sections of 
the United States. 

The contention of the petitioners is 
that the advantages of location must be 
recognized in fixing freight rates, and that 
Portland’s location entitles her to a lower 
rate, on wheat from interior points for 
instance, than Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., 
or Astoria, Oregon, all of which cities now 
have the same rates. In other words, it is 
contended that in making railroad rates 
all other considerations must be subor- 
dinated to cost of service. 

It must be admitted that, if this prin- 
ciple were adopted, Portland would have 
a practically unanswerable argument, since 


a 
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on account of the Columbia River’s cut- 
ting through the Cascade Mountains, that 
city has a water grade wheat haul from 
the interior, whereas wheat moving direct 
to Seattle and Tacoma must be brought 
over the passes of the Cascades. More- 
over, the distance from many points of 
origin is less to Portland than to Seattle 
and Tacoma, and wheat moving to Astoria 
goes via Portland and one hundred and 
ten miles beyond, at the Portland rate, 
and freight routed via Portland to Seattle 
and Tacoma also takes the Portland rate. 
Should the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission so far revolutionize the principles 
on which rates have hitherto been based 
as to ignore all factors other than cost of 
service, the result would work serious in- 
jury to the great milling industry and 
grain business of Puget Sound, assum- 
ing that Portland should continue to en- 
joy lower rates. It is highly improbable, 
however, that if Portland should secure a 
lower rate, it would gain thereby in the 
end, since sooner or later the railroads 
terminating at Seattle and Tacoma would 
meet the Portland rate, and the present 
equality of rates would be restored. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
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bbls, was 11,280, or 23 per cent of capac- 
ity, this week, against 17,280, or 36 per 
cent, last week, 29,765, or 63 per cent, a 
year ago, 6,520, or 16 per cent, two years 
ago, 26,550, or 65 per cent, three years 
ago, and 28,175, or 69 per cent, four years 
ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 75,000 
bbls, was 14,790, or 25 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 24,820, or 43 per cent, last 
week, 31,147, or 54 per cent, a year ago, 
7,765, or 14 per cent, two years ago, and 
29,230, or 51 per cent, three years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


The flour trade continues without en- 
couraging features. With ample stocks 
of spot flour on the market, both hard 
and soft, there is no inducement for buy- 
ers to purchase beyond immediate re- 
quirements. Most of the Pacific north- 
western mills have piled up heavy stocks 
of flour and, in the absence of govern- 
ment orders, are operating lightly when 
not closed down. 

California should now be a better mar- 
ket for north coast flour, as California 
mills have advanced family grades 40c 
bbl, presumably for the reason that gov- 
ernment wheat reserves are being released 
there at an advance of 10c bu over the 
government price. 

While general cargo freights to China 
have been reduced from $56 to $12 per 
short ton in the last six weeks, flour is 
not workable even at the lower rate. The 
Philippines are showing considerable in- 
terest. in Pacific flour and, at $10 ton, 
freight business could be worked. 

Soft wheat patent is nominally quoted 
at $10.75 bbl, basis cotton ¥,’s, at mill, in 
mixed cars, but considerably lower quota- 
tions are being made. The prevailing 
range for Montana first patent is $10.20 
@11 bbl; Dakota, $11@11.60,—basis cot- 
ton ¥/,’s. 

Millfeed is decidedly easier, with in- 
creasing offerings from Montana and in- 
terior Washington mills. Washington 
mills generally adhere to $45.50 ton at 
mill for mill-run, with $43 quoted by 
some mills, and $43 quoted for bran by 
Montana mills. 


NEW UNIT FOR SPERRY’S UNION MILLS 

Five hundred barrels of flour additional 
will now be manufactured daily at the 
Union mills of the Sperry Flour Co., at 
Stockton, Cal., installation of a new unit 
of that capacity having been completed. 
The capacity of the mills is now 2,500 
bbls. The try-out held recently showed 
every part of the machinery running 
through seven floors to be in perfect work- 
ing order. 

Chief Millwright James T. Herbert, 
under whose supervision the equipment 
was installed, points out that the new 
mill is entirely independent of the old 
one, and is electrically driven by a 200 
h-p, 440-volt, three-phase induction mo- 
tor. 

The equipment consists of the latest 
type of mill construction. There are 14 
double-stand roller mills, 4 ball-bearing 
sifters, 4 purifiers, 2 bran dusters, 6 cen- 
trifugal reels, 2 suction fans, 1 scroll 
mill, 3 flour packers, 2 feed packers, 2 
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and @ first-break feed gover- 


A new feature is the substitution of 
balata for leather belting, for all drives 
excepting the rolls and main motor 
drive, because of the high cost of the 
latter and the urgent need of leather by 
the government. 

Not only wheat flour, but barley, corn, 
rice and Egyptian corn flour can 
turned out by the new unit. 

In connection with the new mill is a 
complete wheat-cleaning plant driven by 
a 50 h-p motor. During the last season 
a big problem of the agricultural depart- 
ment was to reclean the vast volume of 
wheat for sowing purposes ordered by 
the grain growers of the state. The new 
outfit will clean 200 bus of wheat an hour, 
or 2,300 bags daily. 

NOTES 

Oriental corn is now on a workable 
basis. It has sold here this week at $53 
ton, sacked. 

Seed oats in the Pacific Northwest and 
throughout Montana are very scarce, and 
holders are dictating prices. 

W. G. Husband, of the William Nash 
Co., grain merchants of Chicago, spent 
several days this week in Seattle and 
Portland on the way to San Francisco. 

The movement of eastern coarse grain 
to the coast is limited. Quotations: No. 
2 feed barley, $48 ton; 40-lb barley, 
$46.50; No. 2 white feed oats, $48,50,— 
all sacked; 38-lb eastern white clipped 
oats, bulk, $48.50; No. 3 eastern yellow 
corn, bulk, $55. 

The Naval Communication Service has 
established a radio commercial service be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pines, Guam, Papeiti, Tahiti, Tutuila and 
American Samoa. Communication with 
China via the Commercial .Pacific cable 
has been restored. : 

The aftermath of the sympathetic 
strikes at Seattle, which collapsed last 
Monday and were officially declared off 
Tuesday, indicates a general houseclean- 
ing of the unions and elimination of the 
radical elements, and in some instances 
the formation of new unions by the con- 
servative members. 

The Western Freight Traffic Commit- 
tee’s proposed minimum carload for flour 
and feed of 60,000 lbs would work a se- 
rious hardship on the trade of this sec- 
tion if made applicable to intrastate busi- 
ness, the present minimum for such ship- 
ments being 36,000 Ibs. The mills object 
to the proposed minimum, principally on 
the ground that many buyers are not able 
to finance 30-ton lots and the mills would 
not care to extend credit to that extent. 


_ steamers, 
nors of 40 to 70 bus capacity. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Feb, 15.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 37,- 
917 this week, or 86 per cent of capacity, 
against 24,088, or 59 per cent, last week, 
and 25,348, or 76 per cent, a year ago. 

Practically the only outlet for flour at 
the present time is the local trade. The 
mills are grinding much more than they 
are selling, but they are living in hope 
that the government will come to their 
relief soon with good-sized export orders. 
The market is steady at $11.05 for pat- 
ents and $10.70@10.85 for bakers. 

The millfeed market is firm, and specu- 
lators are not so disposed to operate as 
last week, in view of the smallness of 
mill holdings. Mill-run is still quoted by 
the mills at $45 for car lots, $45.50, for 
mixed cars, $47 for ton lots or over and 
$48 for less than tons. Rolled and ground 
barley are held at $52@54, rolled oats at 
$53@55 and cracked corn at $66@68. 

Few coarse grain sales were posted at 
the exchange during the week. Last bids 
on yellow corn were $53.50@54 and on 
mixed corn $52@53. For eastern clipped 
oats $44@44.50 was offered. There was 
no demand for eastern or local white oats. 
Barley was dull at $43@44.50 for feed 
and $45@45.50 for standard. 

NOTES 

M. H. Houser, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, and J. W. Ganong, 
general manager of the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co., returned this week from 
their eastern trip. 

The funeral of H. H. Rasmussen, vice- 
president and general manager of Kerr, 
Gifford & Co., grain dealers and millers, 
who died in this city on Feb. 2, was 
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held on Tuesday and was largely attend- 
ed by grain and milling men. The re- 
mains were shipped to Seattle. 

The winter wheat crop of Oregon is in 
excellent condition, according to the offi- 
cial report just issued. Mild weather and 
frequent rains in the last two weeks have 
been highly beneficial. So open has been 
the winter that plowing and seeding were 
done in some sections about the first of 
February. 

Contracts have been signed at Astoria, 
Oregon, between the Port of Astoria and 
the Astoria Flouring Mills Co., for the 
erection of a 3,000-bbl flour mill. The 
mill will be constructed adjacent to the 
grain elevator recently built by the mu- 
nicipality. The plant will cost about 
$500,000. The present mill of the com- 
pany has a capacity of 1,000 bbls. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mryn., Feb. 17.—Last week’s 
flour market. was without any new fea- 
tures. Previous slow and draggy condi- 
tions prevailed. Small users bought sup- 
plies hand to mouth to tide them over. 
When they run purchases out they step 
in for further small lots in the hope that 
by being in and out often it will place 
them in a better position to take advan- 
tage of any market changes. Large buy- 
ers remained inactive, and showed no 
disposition to place new orders. Here as 
elsewhere, the trade was in a way affected 
by rumors of lower prices, and this fact 
held down buying. 

Light demand and small business in 
durum. Buyers did not appear anxious 
to take on supplies. What buying passed 
was to take care of immediate or close 
needs. The trade is awaiting develop- 
ments. 

There was a little inquiry for rye, but 
the market was not active. The trade 
bought only what was actually needed. 
The market moved irregularly. Buyers’ 
views are for lower values. 

_Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
12,465 bbls flour, or ,34 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 3,320, or 9 per cent, in 
the previous week, and 19,230, or 54 per 
cent, a year ago. 

Demand for millfeed was reported 
slowing down. Business was confined to 
small lots in mixed cars with flour. Mills 
had practically nothing to offer for near 
delivery. With mills running light, they 
have no surplus to offer. The price tend- 
ency showed lower, market acting easier. 


NOTES 

Only a few permits are given out each 
day for country shipments. Elevators 
loaded out a little flaxseed for crushing 
account and some barley for feeding pur- 
poses. 

Rye firmed up early last week, then 
eased off. Cash closed 24%,c up on the 
week. Barley held unchanged to 70@80c. 
Oats ruled firmer, under lack of receipts 
and offers. 

A delegation of Duluth grocers left this 
afternoon to attend the Minnesota Retail 
Grocers’ and General Merchants’ conven- 
tion at Minneapolis. A number will also 
go from the range towns and Superior. 

M. M. McCabe has been elected to the 
presidency of the Duluth Commission 
Merchants’ Association. W. C. Mitchell 
is vice-president. Directors: H. J. La 
Bree, W. B. Joyce and W. W. Bleecher. 
W. C. Johnson has been reappointed sec- 
retary. 

William Listman, lately a resident of 
Duluth but formerly of Superior, Wis., 
where for many years he was engaged in 
the milling business, died on Feb. 13, at 
the home of his daughter, his sole survivor. 
He would have been 89 years old had he 
lived a month longer. The funeral oc- 
curred at La Crosse, Wis., on Feb. 15. 

A strong party of Duluth grain men 
will attend the grain dealers’ convention 
at Minneapolis this week. They will also 
oppose the bill now before the state legis- 
lature seeking to abolish the sampling 
bureaus of grain exchanges. Past ex- 
perience shows that thousands of dollars 
have been saved growers and shippers 
through reinspection or appeal. 

John Vye, of the state food adminis- 
tration office, was here last week to re- 
ceive consignments of substitute flours 
which the Food Administration is buying 
back from the grocers and wholesalers. 
Dealers having small supplies of same 


were advised to dispose of them in some 
other way, as paying freight to Chicago 
or the East might result in a loss to them. 

F. G. Cartson. - 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Feb. 15.—As near as 
could be learned, only one miller in this 
district offered flour at the price accepted 
by the government ($10.25), and the 
quantity was small. The rest of the mills 
in the list were 25@50c bbl higher, and 
nearly all sent in the outside figure. The 
idea in submitting the low bid was to keep 
the mills going and not break up the 
working force at this time. They have the 
wheat, in fact more than they can use up 
until after navigation opens. 

Not a mill here is looking for flour 
buyers to take much until the new crop. 
There is, however, no doubt that the de- 
mand will be better than it is at present, 
which is the worst known in 20 years, 
according to several of the largest millers. 
The opinion is that, with the government 
again buying flour, the trade will take 
heart, but it will have to be on a large 
scale to put any amount of confidence in 
the flour market. 

Nearly all the mills are loaded up with 
flour, especially war stuff and clears, for 
which there is no outlet, and storage room 
is scarce. The output of the mills must 
show a further decrease next week unless 
there is some relief, and that seems very 
unlikely. The local retail trade, and also 
surrounding towns, are being plugged, 
and it is claimed outside price-cutters are 
doing the most of it. 

No demand whatever for rye flour, and 
little prospect of any business being done 
for a few weeks. Graham flour dull and 
prices irregular. 

Millfeeds were slow this week, but the 
big mills are asking an advance of 50c 
per ton over last week, and are confident 


that higher prices must follow the light. 


production. They have gone through the 
same condition prevailing at present, and 
it has always ended in a rush of buying 
and sharp advances. There is some bran 
and millfeed in the market which sellers 
are anxious to move, for some reason, but 
the quantity is of so little consequence 
that under ordinary conditions it would 
not be mentioned. Flour middlings and 
red dog are not in plentiful supply, and 
the latter advanced $1.50 ton. There is 
no improvement in demand far barley 
feeds, and prices are unsettled. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was a little firm- 
er, but the mills see no improvement and 
no prospect of any at present prices for 
corn and the decline in other feeds. Hom- 
iny feed dropped $4 ton, and gluten $5, 
and there seems to be plenty to supply 
the trade. Oil meal is held at $60 by 
the mills, and offered for less by resellers. 
Cottonseed meal is quoted at $61.50 by the 
mills, and freely offered by resellers at 
$60 for fancy, through billed. Holders 
are very anxious to sell. 

Buckwheat flour is in liberal supply, 
dull and decidedly weak, being offered in 
small sacks at $6 per 100 Ibs, and quality 
fancy. Sellers of buckwheat are looking 
for bids at $2.50 per 100 lbs, and believe 
they can find sellers, but everybody in this 
section seems to be supplied. 

Rolled oats quiet and easier. Reground 
oat hulls are offered at $24 from Canada, 
sacked, on track, all charges paid. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this district 
this: week was 67,020 bbls, representing 
40 per cent of capacity, compared with 
93,350, or 56 per cent, last week, 153,700, 
or 92 per cent, a year ago, 101,900, or 61 
per cent, in 1917, 132,700, or 80 per cent, 
in 1916, 124,500, or 91 per cent, in 1915, 
and 108,200, or 79 per cent, in 1914, 


NOTES 

G. W. Walker, grain dealer, Gibson 
City, Nl., was a visitor here this week. 

R. C. Baldwin, grain broker, and J. H. 
Hudson, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, of Bloomington, Ill., were on 
*change this week. 

Ellis W. Niles, formerly district sales- 
manager for the American Milling Co., 
Peoria, IIl., will become sales-manager of 
the Kasco Mills, Waverly, N. Y., on 
March 1. 

The government shipped out 1,000,000 
bus wheat this week, cleaning up the 2,- 
500,000 lot ordered out 10 days ago. A 
start will be made Monday on 2,000,000 
bus more wheat. Shipments of rye for the 
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week were 1,500,000 bus. No more in- 
structions to ship rye on hand at present. 
Stocks of wheat here are about 24,600,- 
000 bus, compared with 5,508,000 a year 
ago. There are 10,000,000 bus oats and 
5,000,000 bus rye here, compared with only 
a few hundred thousand bushels last year. 
Albert G. aie grain and flour sales- 
man, Syracuse, N. Y., has filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities, 
$12,333, of which $6,940 are unsecured; 
assets, $1,300. E. Baneasser. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvit_e, Tenn., Feb. 15.—There has 
been no material change in the general 
situation in the flour trade in the South- 
east this week. The principal feature has 
been scattering sales of small lots of 
established brands. Buyers are confining 
their purchases to immediate require- 
ments. In the meantime mills are clear- 
ing their books of outstanding contracts, 
and reducing running time sharply. Busi- 
ness this week was reported the most un- 
satisfactory for any week of the crop 
year. 

Prices at the mills were maintained, and 
at the close were as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11.20@11.60; 
standard patents, $10.50@10.90; 100 per 
cent flour, $10.20@10.50. 

Rehandlers report demand light for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours, with some 
better tone to prices. Spring and hard 
winter wheat flours were quoted at Nash- 
ville at a low of $10.25 to a high of $11. 

* Mills in the Southeast are again report- 
ing difficulty in securing an adequate sup- 
ply of soft wheat, even to meet the limited 
demand for flour. No local wheat is be- 
ing offered, and for that obtained else- 
where a premium of approximately 20¢ 
per bu must be paid over the government 


fixed price. Reports on the growing crop , 


in Tennessee and Kentucky continue of 
the most favorable character. 

No further decline was noted in mill- 
feed prices during the week. Mills are able 
to dispose of their limited output at the 
following prices: wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, 
per ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $48@45; 
mixed feed, $45@47; standard middlings 
or shorts, $50@53. 

The decline of corn has put a stop to 
the little demand mills have been having 
for meal. Prices are largely nominal, as 
follows: bolted corn meal, per 100 Ibs, 
in bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3@3.15; 
standard meal, $2.65@2.95. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 179,340 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week or 57,246, or 31.9 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 82,197 
bbls and 50.8 -per cent last week, 19.6 per 
cent for the same week in 1918, 53.9 in 
1917, 63.4 in 1916, 72.6 in 1915, 58.5 in 
1914, 61.5 in 1913 and 60.1 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 15 Feb. 7 
te Sh SL 21,800 20,700 - 
WG, DER nc we nstinwse 208,000 179,000 
Cos: CE kp es ccaus ced 261,000 240,000 
COSE, DOD ccivecedsscese 406,000 443,000 


PACKAGES DESIRED FOR CORN PRODUCTS 

Southeastern corn millers are seeking 
standardization of weights of corn meal, 
grits, hominy and corn flour. A bill has 
been presented to the legislatures of Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina and Alabama, 
making 100 lbs avoirdupois the standard 
weight for these products, and making it 
mandatory to pack them in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 
25, 50 or 100 lb packages, or multiples of 
100. A penalty of $25 to $500 is provided 
for violation. The bill provides that 
weight must be plainly marked on pack- 
age. It does not apply to bulk meal at 
retail, or to certain specialties. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 162 cars. 

The corn mill of the Wathen Milling 
Co., Louisville, has been completed. 

The Acme-Jones Co., Inc., Louisville, 
flour and produce jobbers, has increased 
its capital stock to $60,000. 

W. S, Wile, manager of the Gallatin 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., has been arrested on 
complaint of state food officials on the 
charge of using short-weight scales. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown, 








CHICAGO, FEB. 15 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, \% 
sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual 


discounts for cash to retail 

SROPCMAMCE: 6.06 Kesedecsrssscencs $10.90@11.2 
Spring patent, jute .......+.66. 9.90@10. 25 
Spring straights, jute .........- 9.50@ 9.85 
Spring clears, JUtE ....cccccssee 8.40@ 8.90 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute....... 6.90@ 7.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.00@10.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .......... $10.30@10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9. 415@ 9.65 
Clear, southern, jute .........+. 8.25@ 8.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.25@10.40 
Patent, 95 per cent .....ceceres 10.15 @10.35 
Clear, HMamgee, JUCO .csccscsvces 8.50@ 8.90 
e RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.20@7.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.50@6.75 


WHEAT—Demand for red wheat fair, with 
No. 1 10c over the government basis. No. 2 
red sold at 4c premium over the official basis, 
and hard winters at 1%@2c premium, 





Springs, 1@2c premium. for choice, millers 

taking the latter as fast as offered. Prices 

for the week: Last 
This week Last week year 

No. 1 hard ...... 228 226 @227 220 

Ne. 3 BAPE wccecs 223@224 217 

ING, 2 POE scccvons -@230 220 

Pee SE PO 6s ia tans é @ 233 

No. 2 HOM Os. cea 226@227 

Wo, 3B BOT, Be crser 223@224 





No. 1 dark hard.. 

CORN—Elevator 
buyers of No. 4 grades, 
livery basis compared with February, and 
the latter was sold against the purchases of 
car lots. Prices closed at nearly the best of 
the week, as follows: 


best 
which were on a de- 


interests were the 





Last week Last ye 


This week 4 
@123 125@156 


No. 6 mixed. 110@118 118 


No. 5 mixed. 113@121 120% @126 125@162 
No. 4 mixed. 115@124 123 @130 145@165 
No. 3 mixed. 119@126% 127 @130 154@165 
No. 6 yellow. 110@120% 118 @125 125@153 
No. 5 yellow. 113@123 120 @127 130@160 
No. 4 yellow. 116@125% 123%@131 140@182 
No. 3 yellow. 120@128 130 @13: 


3 146@175 
119@126 128 @132. 
OATS—Offerings not large and demand 
fair, with prices 1%c higher at the close, 
Saturday. Range for the week: 
This week Last week Last year 
No: 4 wh 52 @58% 50% @57% 83 @87% 
@59% 83% @89% 


No. 3 white.. 


No. 3 wh 54% @60% 55% 





Standard 57% @61 84 @91 
No. 2 wh .@60 84% @91 
RYE—Demand good, with offerings small 


and prices 1@1i'%c higher. No. 2 sold at 
$1.84@1.34%, No. 3 at $1.27, and No. 4 at 
$1.20. Pobruary closed at $1.34, March at 
$1.36, and May at $1.38. 

BARLEY—Market firm, with a fair de- 
mand, and prices 1c higher. Offerings not 
large. Malting ranged 84@94ec. February 
closed at 86c, March at 86%c and May at 90c, 

CORN GOODS—Market is overstocked with 
poor stuff, but there is no surplus of fancy. 
Trade slow. Corn flour was quoted at $2.45@ 
2.50 for fancy; cream meal, $3.40 for fancy 
white and $3.50 for granulated; pearl hominy, 
$2.45,—per 100 Ibs, in car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
c~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bblis..... 103 52 
Wheat, bus.... 674 119 25 
Corn, bus...... 1,467 442 637 
Oates, DUG. cess 1,143 792 1,013 
v6, OB cccass 285 os 32 
Barley, bus.... 434 106 717 





MIL Ww AU KEE o>, FEB. 15 


FLOUR—Wholesale 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





prices, car lots, per 


Spring patents, cotton ......... $10.60 @11.30 
WIVGL, GIORE, GOCEOM 0.66.2 000.0 gee we 8.25@ 8. 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.40@ 7.§ 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 6.40@ 6. 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 5.00@ 5 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... ver Om 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -@ 3. 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... 10. 50 @10. 





MILLFEED—Dull and _ lower. Standard 
bran, $39; standard fine middlings, $39.50@ 
40; flour middlings, $44@45; red dog, $52.50 
@53; oil meal, $64; hominy feed, $48; rye 


feed, $40,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Advanced 1@2 Demand wag 


good for milling, and offerings were readily 
taken. Receipts, 56 cars. No. 1 northern, 
$2.26@2.28; No. 2, $2.08@2.25; No. 3, $2.05 
@ 2.19. 
BARLEY in good 
demand, but low-grades were difficult to “sell. 
Receipts, 196 cars. No. 3, 96c@$1.01; No. 4, 
96@98c; feed and rejected, 78@90c. 
RYE—Advanced 2%c. Receipts, 19 cars. 
Demand was good for choice, while off- 
grades were slow of sale. No. 1, $1.27@1.33; 


Tl. 928" Ohaiee good 
vp «Gort 


Vucicct Was 


No, 2, $1.25@1.32%; No. 3, $1.10@1.20. 
CORN—Prices were 8@65c higher. Re- 








ceipts, 63 cars. Yellow was in good demand, 
while mixed was slow to sell. Offerings of 
white were light, but millers have moderate 
quantities on hand. No. 3 yellow, $1.27@ 
1.33; No. 4 yellow, $1.20@1.29; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.22@1.28; No. 3 white, $1.20@1.28. 

OATS—Prices advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 
99 cars. There was a good demand from 
shippers and local industries for choice. The 
movement is expected to increase next week, 
as the embargo has been removed. Stand- 
ard, 59@63c; No. 3 white, 564%, @61c; No. 4 
white, 56@60c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— Shipments 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 11,408 17,850 > 18,650 
Wheat, bus.. 75,040 42,900 44,200 


107,200 
284,000 
90,270 


89,010 1,028,540 
218,790 816,540 
390,150 


Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
3arley, bus.. 307,720 








Rye, bus..... 24,300 108,120  ..... 5,100 
Feed, tons... 1,140 780 1,140 2,421 
DULUTH, FEB. 15 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 
WG, B PETSIORE CFS cccvcccscvceess coces CASS 
Pure white rye ...cescoees ot eneeseeee 4.40 
No. 3 dark rye .cccccccccccceeresseces 3.60 
No. 8 ry@ ..ccces ° eeccee coosses 8,86 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbls 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 
Feb. 15..12,465 Feb. 16..19,080 Feb, 17..10,770 


Feb, 8... 3,060 Feb. 9...12,025 Feb. 10..11,426 
Feb, 1...17,745 Feb. 2...17,770 Feb. 3... 7,555 
Jan. 25..12,755 Jan. 26,..27,125 Jan. 27..11,235 

WHEAT—Re were at a minimum, 
owing to the tieup. A few cars 


ceipts 
storage 


dribbled in daily, but as the elevator situa- 
tion tightens for lack of further space, re- 
ceipts will stop. Only four cars on track 


today. Elevators did not ship out a bushel 
during week, and the trade does not speak 
favorably of the outlook for railing any out 
the balance of the winter. Stocks increased 
lightly, 82,000 bus, and now stand at 25,- 
861,000. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on 
cents per bushel: 


track, in 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Feb. 8 ..... 54% % 130 70@ 80 
Feb. 10 ..... 54% 128% 70@ 80 
WOR. 12 cess 5556 « 130 70@ 80 
WU Se ocese cewek ies S ree 
Wem BO seeve 585 133% 70@ 80 
Feb. 14 ..... ee 130% 70@ 80 
PO BS v0ses ae 131% 70@ 80 
Feb, 16, 1918 875g @89% 218 157@190 





*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Feb, 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7——Domestic——, -—Bonded——,, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Oats svicsce 191 35 1,281 3 2 983 
BUFO ccsvese 2,936 54 417 ae a . 
Barley .... 861 333 561 76 1 156 
Flaxseed .. 54 57 1,370 + 3 92 


COTM wceces ° 49 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
shipments by weeks ended 
omitted): 


Receipts and 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s 


—Receipts—~ --—Shipments— 

Wheat— 4919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 49 30 166 - 12 54 
Durum .... 22 2 31 ee 33 1 
Winter .... 19 2 14 ss 1 

Totals .. 90 4 511 es 16 55 
ty: eee a* 11 os 6% 1 P 
CRE 56-66. 0% — 2 29 23 10 7 

3onded.. s¢ 6% 291 . oa “* 
Me 65 85:80 30 2 Ss as 1 6 
Barley .... 1 4 63 1 29 3 

Bonded... _ és 20 es = ee 
Flaxseed .. 12 5 28 8 29 4 

Bonded... se 2 12 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb, 15, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7~ Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





1 dk nor} 
1, 2 nor ;11,406 238 1,454 20 26 4 
2 dk nor) 
3 dk nor 
3 nor § 385 7 477 2 4 
All other 
spring ...2,563 212 4,538 5 4 513 
1am dur ) 
1,2dur $38,842 63 1 1 
2am dur J 
3am dur | 
8 dur § 376 1 
All other 
durum ..5,291 309 808 2 ee 17 
1 dk hd w } 
1, 2hd w } 1,022 3 .s 1 
2dk hd wj 
All other 
winter 976 37 845 9 os 7 
White e i °’ 4 bie 7 és 
Mixed ..... or ‘ ‘a 4 es 13 
Totals ..25 25,861 869 8,126 43 40 558 


FLAXSEED—Low stocks and practically a 
stoppage of receipts induced a strong cash 
situation. Any bearish sentiment at the 
start soon gave way to bullish feeling on the 
entry of buying power and evidence to ad- 
vance bids to filk wants. Developments of 
selling spurts on uplifts were not heavy 
enough to turn market for a long spill. Of- 
ferings were not pressing and, met by fresh 


threatening, they were 
readily removed from the market, which 
then hardened. With the situation so uncer- 
tain the trade shows a slowing up in opening 
new deals. 

Cash sales were few, owing to the lack of 
offers. On several days no receipts were re- 


demand whenever 


ported, Shipments also were scant and scat- 
tered, Buyers paid February price for No. 1 
spot; arrived varied. 3ids to arrive closed 


February delivery closed with 
since Feb. 8. Others finished 


je over May. 
20c advance 





under top figures, their net gain being but 
114% @12%ec in the same time. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
c——Close——_,, 
Opening Feb. 16 
Feb, 10 High Feb. 15 1918 
Feb. ..$ 2 $3.52 $3.52 Suarsas 
May .. 3.30 3.47 3.44 3.72% 
July 3.40 i 3.38 3.69 
DOG cs int ‘eke ocak ssa 3.44 


JANUARY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Duluth- 
Superior for January, 1919 and 1918, were as 
follows, in bushels: 





——Receipts . 








1919 1918 
Wheat, domestic ........ 9,249,705 458,921 
Wheat, bonded .......... 31, wien 48 53,599 
Total wheat 612 420 
SE 5b eb oi 63-5 04 OO RET OS 10,972 
Oats, domestic 59,139 
PREM, BORGOE «ss tvccsces 1,784 
gs MOLD ETPER CLERC E TET 49,683 
DON ccs Gaeveweenee wauews 224,608 
|. ee ere 87,105 
Totals 945,711 
oitieainiaaiasiais ‘ 
1919 1918 
Wheat, domestic .......... 85,645 55,620 
WEMONG, WOREGE cccccasccsce§ 8 SbnEs 1,032 
SONS WHORE 6 ccc cccacene 
CEPR. cecccsewceneeserseeons 
CCH GOMIOMTNS cccc bcccsevas 
Gate, DOMES .0 nc cccccecses 3,95 
| MET Ee Ee 49,140 
3arley, domestic 23,939 
Barley, bonded 2,747 
WUMMMOOE 2c cde vcccsvuevsnr 127,806 
WOCMIG 600+ ccadscsmentsece 282,183 





KANSAS C ITY, 
FLOUR—Nominal 
100 per cent, $9.20@9.40, 
er; patents, $9.70@9.90. 

MILLFEED—Further declines marked the 
week. The bulk of the little business being 
done * with the South, Nominal quotations: 
bran, $34@36; shorts, $36@38; mixed feed, 

36@ 37. 

WHEAT—Prices are approaching the gov- 
ernment basis on all grades. Hard: No, 1 
2 2.31 @ 2.33, medium $2.29@2.31, yellow 
9; No. 2 dark $2.29@2.30, medium 





FEB. 15 
quotations: standard 
bulk, Missouri Riv- 











» yellow $2.25@: 5; No. 38 dark 
26, medium $2.22@2.23, yellow $2.20 








@2.21; No. 4 dark $2.16@2.21, medium $2.13 
@ 2.16, yellow $2.11@2.13; No. 5 dark $2.10@ 


.09@2.12, yellow $2.07 @2. 10. 


2.14, medium $ 
: $2.29@2.30, No. 3 


Soft: No. 1 $2.32, No. 2 





$2.26@2.28, No. 4 No. 5 $2.18@ 
2.20. 
CORN—Smaller receipts, a feeling that ex- 


port conditions would improve, and an im- 






proved demand, made the market firmer. 
White: No, 2 $1.37@1.39, No. 3 $1.34@1.35, 
No. 4 $1.30@1.32, No. 5 $1.23@1.30. Yellow: 
No. 2 $1.35@1.37, No. 3 $1.33@1.34, No. 4 
$ ah by Mixed: No, 2 $1.34@1.36, No. 3 

No. 4 $1.26@1.29, No. 5 $1.22@ 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

464,400 167,400 764,100 58,050 

372,500 1,476,250 331,250 821,250 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus... 








Oats, bus.... 280,500 326,400 280,000 291,000 
Rye, bus..... 15,400 yA weer ee eT 88,000 
Barley, bus.. 103,500 12,600 67,600 8,400 
Bran, tons... 280 660 3,080 2,280 
Hay, tons.... 16,992 15,168 7,296 8,064 
Flour, bbls... 3,900 12,000 39,000 35,750 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 15 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,651 bbls, and 4,796,119 


lbs in sacks. Exports, 15,483 bags. Quota- 
tions, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 

Winter straight, western ....... $10.25 @10.50 
Winter straight, near- raed ore - 9.50@10.00 
Kansas straight ..... eccecceces 10.560@10.75 
Kansas short patent ..........- 10.75 @11.20 
Spring short patent ........... 10.75 @11.00 
SHPIMT PECONE 2 cis cccccescccsces 10.50@10.75 
eee Bee GOOD 6 5-5-4 ba wecervee® 9.25@ 9.40 


WHEAT—Market 
bus; exports, 445,463; 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No, 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red,-smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE FLOUR—Easier, with trade slow. 
Quotations: $7.50@7.75, as to quality, per 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks, 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Dull and 


firm. Receipts, 519,824 
stock, 1,934,438. Quo- 
govern- 


lower. 





Quotations, to arrive, per 98-lb sack, $4.90@ 
5.20. . 

CORN—Irregular, but showed little net 
change, closing nominally firm. Receipts, 
7,343 bus; stock, 58,078 Quotations, car lots 
for local trade: yellow, as to quality and 
location, $1.35@1.45. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and largely nominal, 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
- @3.35 


Granulated yellow meal, ees 

Granulated white meal, fancy. ° :: @3.50 

Yellow table meal, fancy ...... -- @3.20 

White table meal, fancy ....... - @3.20 
Ordinary ground meal ..........+. --@3.00 
White corn flour, fancy .......++. -@3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... - @3.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3. 20@3. 55 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... 2.45 @2.50 


OATS—tTrade quiet, 
ings and stronger outside 


but with light offer- 
advices prices ad- 





vanced 1%c. * Receipts, 464,878 bus; exports, 
180,000; stock, 1,016,484. Quotations: 

Dee, BW 6-06 ova 2 bs CR ewe caeeK 68% @69 
SBtandara White ..ccesccsccovers 68 @68% 
PE, © WSO 6.0666 seeks 2 cetsaes 67 @67% 
_ ae EPEC RT TTR eri Te 65% @66% 


OATMEAL—Dull and barely steady. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.02; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.50@8.22; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
acks, $8.04@9.25; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, as to size and quality, $3.25@5.75. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According: to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 











during January were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts bbls bus bus 
January, 1919.... 307,862 1,985,442 84,545 
December, 1918... 250,964 5,774,661 64,886 
January, 1918.... 224,228 612,817 198,174 
January, 1917.... 144,472 3,188,187 653,362 
Exports— 
January, 1919.... 279,589 1,446,300 ...... 
December, 1918... «...... §,608,406 =. c.a6:00 
January, 1918.... .. P 1,117,987 21,420 
January, 1917.... 55,860 2,968,156 240,000 





NEW YORK, FEB, 15 

FLOUR—Slightly more active, as result of 
more confident feeling in regard to prices, 
due to renewed purchases for export by the 
government and official statements in connec- 
tion with the distribution of wheat supplies. 
Quotations: spring patents, $10.75@11 bbl; 
first clears, $9.35@9.60; winter straights, $10 
@10.25; Kansas straights, $10.80@11; rye, 
$8 @8.50,—all jute. Receipts, 60,284 bbls. 

WHEAT — Export movement somewhat 
larger. Receipts, 121,800 bus. 

CORN—Market firmer, with more confi- 
dent buying, based on strength in live hogs 
and continued small receipts. Domestic cash 
trade dull, with very moderate export sales 
to Food Administration. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.45%; No. 3 yellow, $1.42%. Re- 
ceipts, 71,400 bus. 

OATS—Prices steadier, in sympathy with 
corn and on moderate export sales to neutral 





countries direct. Quotations ranged 68@ 
69%c, according to quality. Receipts, 934,- 
000 bus, 
TOLEDO, FEB. 15 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
bulk, f.o.b, mill, $10.10; spring, $10.10. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat DFOM .0 i ecrcccesvecsscs $45.00 
BEIZOR FOE cc ccccccccescvccsevvesees 48.00 
MIGGUNGS «occ cccccvcccccccsecsescsces 50.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 31 cars, 19 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 10 cars, 5 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 36 cars, 26 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 41,700 19,200 26,690 35,300 
Corn, bus..... 11,900 36,600 5,750 12,600 
Oats, bus..... 72,850 145,600 57,110 84,300 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 15 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $10.60@10.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 10.35@10.50 
Spring straight ...ccccsccvcesse 10.10@10.25 
Spring first Cle@P .ccccccccccecs 8.75@ 9.25 
Spring second clear ...........+. 7.50@ 8.25 
Winter short patent ............ 10.40@10.55 
Winter standard patent ........ 10.20@10.35 
Winter straight (near-by) ...... 9.25@ 9.50 
Hard winter short patent....... 10.60@10.75 
Hard winter standard patent... 10.35@10.50 
Hard winter first clear ......... 8.75@ 9.25 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 50@ 7.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices 
City mills’ best patent (blended) @11.30 
City mills’ spring patent........ @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent........ --@11.05 
City mills’ winter straight..... ‘ -@10.90 


MILLFEED—Lower and negiected. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$46.50@47; spring middlings, $46.50@47; soft 
winter bran, $48; soft winter middlings, $48. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment improving. Receipts, 290,626 bus; ex- 
ports, 268,140; stock, 2,249,249. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Steady; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 30,155 bus; exports, 2,600; 
stock, 167,262. Closing prices: domestic No. 





1 EE Caan ASA TRETE 


bn a hemes 
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$8 yellow, track, $1.40; range for week of 
southern, including white, yellow and mixed, 
$1.15@1.40; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, 

50. : 
OATS—Higher; demand good, movement 
smalk Receipts, 84,313 bus; exports, 318,593; 
stock, 642,595. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 66@66%c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 65 @65 %c. 

RYE—Nominal; movement and demand 
limited.. Receipts, 24,353 bus; stock, 1,098,- 
240. The only sale recorded was a small 
bag lot of southern at $1.28. 





BOSTON, FEB, 15 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$11.10@11.50 


Spring patents, standard ....... 10.75 @11.30 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.00@11.60 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.75 @11.40 
Soft winter straights ...........- 10.20 @11.00 

MILLFEED—Wheat feeds lower, with 
quiet demand. Other feeds quiet and un- 


changed. Spring bran, $46.50; winter bran, 
$47; middlings, $47.50@50; mixed feed, $47.50 
@52; barley feed, $54; gluten feed, $62.92; 
hominy feed, $56.40; stock feed, $53; rye 
feed, $54; oat hulls, $27.50; cottonseed meal, 
$62@65,—all in 100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—General market dull 
and barely steady at the lower prices quoted, 
White corn flour, $3.75 @3.85, in sacks; white 
corn meal, . $3.40@3.50; granulated yellow, 
$3.40@3.50; bolted, $3.35@3.40; feeding, $2.75 
@2.80; cracked corn, $2.80@2.85; hominy 
grits and samp, $3.25@3.50; white corn flakes 
and cream of maize, $3.85@4,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A quiet demand, with the 
market lower. Rolled oatmeal is quoted at 
$3.90 per 100-lb sack, and cut and ground 
at $4.49, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts— c—Stocks— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis... *30,380 62,940 ....+2 «seese 
Wheat, bus.. 445,700 ..... 1,121,371 4,077 
Corn, bus... ws..0s +)! eee 3,347 
Oats, bus.... 32,470 54,450 440,931 66,543 
BRO, BEBcsce socves = errr 10,877 
Barley, bus.. ...... B.600 ncccee sesce 
Millfeed, tons 90 BOO. sesso s0ees 
Corn meal, bbls _ .... STE 
Oatmeal, cases. .... GIGS  sckecse cvves 


*Includes 13,755 bbls for export, compared 
with 34,780 in 1918, 

Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending Feb. 15: To Liverpool, 45,527 
bus wheat; to London, 84,183; to Manches- 
ter, 2,420; total, 132,130 bus. 





BUFFALO, FEB. 15 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
PE WAGONS ccc cbssvcscsvecinve $ @11.16 
Bakers patent .......seeeeevene @11.16 
WEE ME. 66K sOR eee ec reevecere @ 9.00 
Graham fOUF ..cccccccccccccces «sees @10.50 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ oreo @ 4.20 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ........... eee @ 4.00 
Sacked 

BE OE GUE. wo vcdcas vebecsenees $.....@44.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@44.50 
OS eae @ 45.50 
Wee MOPNOUED occccccccesecve --@49.50 
Bee OE, HOP BOM ccc cccvcrsvess .-@55.50 
Barley mixed feed ............-. -» @42.00 
pe Pree -«@45.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @51.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@50.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 75.00 @80.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 52.00 @53.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 53.00 @55.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... -@55.24 
Cen SO, DOP COM ccc ce ciccccune .. @60.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

PEO. bocce csepesesscoccucss .-@61.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... - @64.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, -net, 

,.  . MORE UTERTORTIR TPE TREES Oe cooee@ 9.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 24.00@25.00 

WHEAT—So little was offered, either 
spring or winter, that there was really no 
market. What few cars arrived were turned 
over to the government, 

CORN—Offerings were light and, although 
demand was limited, receivers managed to 
clean up. Prices were irregular, buyers re- 
fusing to follow the advances. Closing bids: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.33; No. 3 yellow, $1.32; No. 
4 yellow, $1.30; No. 5 yellow, $1.25; No. 6 
yellow, $1.18 @1.22,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—The few cars offered brought most- 
ly 2c over last week. The mills took very 
few. Closing: No. 2 white, 64c; standard, 
63%c; No. 3 white, 63c; No. 4 white, 62c,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand here. Quotations 
were 94c@$1.06 on track, through billed. 

RYE—There were buyers at about $1.25 
for No. 2 on track, through billed, with $1.35 
considered a fair market value. 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 15 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
100 per cent, $9.90@10.10; soft wheat 100 per 
cent, $9.75@9.90; spring wheat 100 per cent, 
$9.90@10; 95 per cent, $10.15@10.30; clear, 
$8.75@9.25; second clear, $6.25@7.50,—jute, 
Rye flour: white patent, $8.75 @9.25; straight, 
$7.75 @7.90; dark, $5.50@6. 

MILLFEED—Bran in 100-lb sacks, $38@ 
40; mixed feed, $40@42; middlings, $41@45. 
Oat feed, $25; alfalfa meal, $33 for No. 1 and 
$31 for No. 2; barley feed, $42.10. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 136 cars, against 131 
last week. Prices % @ic lower; demand fair, 
Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.42; No. 2 red, 
$2.39 @ 2.40. 

CORN—Receipts, 185 cars, against 4654, 
Fair demand, with prices 7@9c higher. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 yellow, $1.35; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.31; No. 6 yellow, $1.28; No. 4 white, $1.31; 
No. 5 white, $1.27@1.28; No. 6 white, $1.22. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.10; cream 
meal, $3.30; grits and hominy, $3.50. 

OATS—Receipts, 262 cars, against 181. 
Fair demand, and 2c higher. Closing prices: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


No, 3 white, 61% @61%c; No, 4 white, 60%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 62c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
35,030 74,940 73,300 129,790 
Wheat, bus.. 207,600 165,600 555,010 155,090 
Corn, bus.... 284,700 757,200 356,550 367,530 
Oats, bus..... 644,000 878,000 335,470 686,690 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 18,400 7,150 26,210 
Barley, bus... 19,200 14,400 15,420 20,530 


Flour, bbls... 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 18 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were 
within the following range: 


Feb. 1§ 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$10.25@10.60 
First clear, Jute ....cccccccesce 7.00@ 8.00 
Second clear, jute .......seeeee 5.25@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 


Feb, 22... cssees 156,255 377,190 393,380 
Feb, 15... 167,455 151,620 341,430 368,620 
Feb, 8. 186,570 135,326 221,640 355,395 


Feb. 1.... 213,215 180,575 223,995 372,620 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Feb. 232... secces 54,790 15,960 46,150 
Feb. 16... ssosee 6,235 24,755 24,595 
Feb, 8.... cesses 23,245 7,660 7,305 
Feb, 1.... seocce 61,680 7,785 14,380 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Jan, 4. 66 58,025 241,795 163,600 56,020 830 
Jan, 11. 66 58,025 224,765 216,050 4,175 1,840 
Jan. 18. 66 58,025 205,740 222,145 2,175 1,605 
Jan, 25. 63 56,825 203,625 198,990 1,115 1,750 
Feb, 1. 65 58,525 210,095 172,660 2,645 3,550 


Feb. 8. 63 57,975 187,695 170,090 7,865 3,525 
56 49,325 158,385 151,280 2,695 4,100 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Feb, 18) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lib sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 

Feb. 18 Year ago 
BTGR wccecccecceve $38.00 @40.00 $33.50@33.88 
Stand. middlings.. 38.00@40.00 35.50@35.88 
Flour middlings... 4500@46.50 42.29@42.88 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 50.00@51.50 48.60@48.98 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $46.50 @47.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 45.50@46.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 44.50@45.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 43.50@44.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 37.50@40.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.80@ 3.90 
Corm meal, POOP ccccccisccces 3.30@ 3.36 
Rye flour, white® ....ccccccccce 8.00@ 8.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* ... 6.30@ 6.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbift . -» 8.85@ 9.00 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 8.75@ 8.90 
Rolled oatse®® ...cccccccccccccee -»-@ 3.42 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 10.00@14.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 

DOP COD. cc vc wcveesecvecsseseeses 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00@35.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ........- 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOF LOM. ocveceseccvsrccvcsorse 25.00 @ 40.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 8.00@15.00 
Linseed oil meal® .......eeeee0s 62.00 @70.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks, 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Se EE 4.5 0.06046 0060 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
(eR rere 2.21% 2.18% 
ROG GUFUM .ccsceciicces 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
ere 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
PROG WIMCEE wc ccccccccce’ 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 

Feb. 16 Feb. 17 Feb. 18 

Feb. 15 Feb, 8 1918 1917 1916 
66 


Corm .s<, 65 458 211 85 
Oats .... 640 639 1,586 7,063 3,217 
Barley ..1,070 1,475 1,019 1,009 298 
Rye ....4,049 4,265 578 555 539 
Flaxseed. 38 49 108 537 227 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Feb. 16 
Feb. 15 Feb. 8 1918 


Wheat, bus ...... 1,189,500 625,920 $40,16¢ 
Flour, bbls ...... $1,877 35,184 13,824 
Millstuff, tons.... 766 1,883 1,354 
Corn, bus ........ 279,380 198,770 741,200 
Oats, bus........ 466,310 601,600 710,200 
Barley, bus...... 519,670 429,760 984,900 
Rye, bus ........ 179,550 47,250 285,200 
Flagpeed, bus .... 103,500 113,420 134,200 


Shipments from. Minneapolis by woe end- 


ing Saturday were: . ‘eb. 16 
Feb. 15 Feb, 8 1918 
Wheat, bus ..... + 163,480 129,360 185,520 
Flour, bbls ...... 182,025 218,475 242,704 
Milistuff, tons.... 8,613 10,046 10,561 
Corn, bus ........ 122,500 142,080 394,200 
Oats, bus .. . 493,500 749,700 802,000 
Barley, bus «++ 798,000 700,720 340,260 
Rye, bus .......-+ | A. Berieee 179,310 





Flaxseed, bus.... 17,920 17,600 8,840 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Feb. 16 Feb. 17 
Feb. 15 Feb. 8 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 2,627 2,692 eee 522 
No. 1 northern.12,919 12,896 eee 1,783 
No. 2 northern. 1,582 1,601 ove 2,248 
Other grades .. 6,885 6,889 See 7,668 
Totals ....20- 24,013 24,078 723 12,220 
Bm R026 .cccccss 12,706 13,247 608 coe 
TS IAB ..cececee 14,221 15,365 eee 
Im 2924 wccceces 19,040 19,528 oe 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
11. 120@122 54% @55% 130% @131 73 @85 
12* CFS a Bicsvs @ 


13. 123@125 67% @58% 132% @138% 75@87 


14. 123@125 56%@57% 132 @133 77@89 
15. 123@125 56%@68_..... @133 76@88 
17. 124@126 55% @56%..... @131 77@89 


*Holiday. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Feb. 
15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ys Mh otsenedes 2,314 160 374 1 
ae 1,225 131 116 60 
Consolidated ..... 1,388 34 77 11 
eg ara 1,193 47 242 F 
WOE cecscacs 1,610 38 40 79 
Grain Growers... 1,181 451 464 oe 
Fort William .... 954 281 137 29 
) ys We ee oe 1,024 71 140 = 
A Me Be tr deernes 4,461 392 292 79 
Northwestern .... 808 0 oe oe 
Can. Northern... 4,994 750 1,167 
Thunder Bay .... 912 139 157 40 
Com. GE civars 1,724 240 230 126 
*Can. Gov’t ..... es os eo 2 
Sask. Co-op, ..... 1,690 171 119 116 
Richardson ...... 928 93 54 46 
Dav. & Smith ... 395 195 144 oe 

TOtAIS ccecccess 26,702 3,193 3,752 588 
ZOMP GOO axesecxs 5,868 5,051 1,255 819 
Receipts ..cceese 1,657 129 102 16 
Rail shipments .. 144 78 21 2 
*Rail shipments.. . 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ee SE Se ee 2 
No. 1 northern. .8,088 No. 2C. W...... 282 
No. 2 northern..3,954 No, 3 C. W...... 549 
No. 3 northern..4,558 Ex. 1 feed ..... 337 
wee SD 6s es tevoes 8,962 1 feed .......... 404 
Gs B vc csccsaves Beate 8 BOGE ccscsesece 1,008 
Bee. 6 ccecceseee Were GERGTE cicccrec 610 
WME 860s séucees 132 
SD -6cabndeee 1,227 BOONE ses seccaee 

Total. .ccocs 26,702 


*For account of imperial government. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 15.—Flour 
business is limited to the immediate needs 
of the trade, and while most of the un- 
certainty as regards wheat prices for the 
balance of this season and the consequent 
effect on flour prices has been removed, 
there is still a feeling among buyers that 
some unforeseen condition may develop 
that would result in lower prices, and 
buyers are operating cautiously. 

California mills advanced flour this 
week 40c bbl. Prices from all other sec- 
tions remain practically unchanged. 
Quotations: California flour, $10.75@11; 
Washington and Oregon straight grades, 
$10.35@10.45; Montana straight grades, 
$10.60@10.70; cut-offs, $9.90@10; pat- 
ents, 20@40c bbl more,—all in 98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is steady, and 
present prices are expected to hold for 
some time. California mills have no sur- 
plus to offer jobbers, and there is little 
opportunity of their obtaining supplies 
from outside sources sufficiently low to 
meet local mills’ prices, which are: bran, 
$37.50@38; mixed feed, $40@41; mid- 
dlings, $47@50. 

Coarse grains are weak, in sympathy 
with a very dull market, and unless some 
demand is forthcoming for foreign ship- 
ments for barley there is a feeling that 
still lower prices will prevail. Barley, 
spot feed, $2.07@2.10 per ctl; shipping, 
$2.10@2.15; oats, red feed, $2.10@2.25; 
corn, California yellow, $2.50@2.75; 
Egyptian, $2.50@2.75. 

H. H. Coox. 





There were 39,899,091 bus corn export- 
ed from the United States in 1918. 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— To— 

pO PCR 33.6 New York® ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.6 New Yorkf..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.6 Ogdensburg 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... $1.5 Philadelphia 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
SEE Saaneeces 36.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
BPOGCGEE ccccvcss 33.5 Pittsburgh 25.5 
Bostont ... . 34.5 Portland - 36.5 
Buffalo ...... - 25.56 Portland* 33.5 
Burlington 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ........ 41.5 
COPE cc vecce’ 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
BOORCUE wecccese 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Po ere 31.6 Rockland ....... 36.5 
Free 25.56 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
pC rer Bie BOTARtas . wicccs 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
i eer 31.5 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
MOONen ONY ..1s FAG TOOK ievieccess 33.5 
Louisville ...... SEG Wee, cdcccevacs 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris,... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*,, 31.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only, tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: --Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- F 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 2 20 17% 


Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 


Philadelphia... 22 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 


Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 oeve 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 7 17 
Washington... 21% 16% .... 17 ones 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
MIBARS coccris 23 19% .... 18 
Wee ssccccss 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... no ME on 26.5 
La, See 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points,. 37.0 
pO Paes 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.6 
Baltimore ...... 37.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 


Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
—— Feb. 15 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,301 168 643 988 394 











Boston...... 942 eee 567 ace ene 
Buffalo..... 7,107 218 7,378 1,604 107 
Chicago ...15,525 1,004 5,944 3,902 2,587 
Detroit..... 43 160 271 66 ose 
Duluth .....25,861 one 191 2,936 861 
Galveston... 1,183 10 ove obs eee 
Indianapolis. 279 472 281 11 eee 
Kans, City..12,080 1,003 1,769 144 eee 
Milwaukee... 3,205 48 938 2,410 2,411 
Minneapolis 24,013 66 640 4,049 1,070 
N. Orleans.. 3,309 193 1,165 éu6 80 
Newp, News... ban 98 An one 
New York... 2,000 105 3,118 592 1,612 
Omaha...... 4,574 840 897 71 176 
Peoria...... ate 224 179 TT ose 
Philadelphia 1,773 60 792 362 459 
St. Louis.... 1,703 244 471 88 40 
Toledo,..... 1,268 101 765 128 9 

Totals ..126,194 4,921 30,115 19,124 9,986 


Last year ..11,818 6,333 13,987 1,651 3,833 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
3,108,000 bus; corn, 33,000; oats, 462,000; rye, 
2,558,000; barley, 150,000. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
_ c—Mpls— -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Feb, May 


Feb. 11 ...$3.37 3.37 3.37 3.37 3.33 

Feb. 12° .. «... cose cece seve cove 

Feb, 13 ... 3.50% 3.50% 3.45 3.45 3.44 

Feb, 14 ... 3.47% 3.46% 3.47 3.47 3.40% 

Feb. 15 ... 3.51 3.49 3.52 3.52 3.44 

Feb. 17 ... 3.45 3.43 3.48 3.48 3.38 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—— Receipts——, -—In store——, 
. 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 104 134 149 38 108 637 
Duluth..... 12 7 40 54 60 1,462 


Totals.... 116 141 189 92 168 1,999 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb. 15, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 














Minneapolis ... 3,704 3,695 1,364 641 
Duluth ........ 2,967 1,992 2,806 2,103 
Totals ...... 6,671 6,687 4,169 2,744 
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February 19, 1919 
HONORS FOR COL. MINER 


Fellow-Townsmen and Employees Pay Re- 
markable Tribute to Leader of 109th 
Field Artillery Regiment 


Colonel Asher Miner, president and 
general manager of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who com- 
manded the 109th Field Artillery in 
France, and who was invalided home aft- 
er receiving wounds which necessitated 
the amputation of a leg, has been made 
the recipient of unusual honors paid to 
him by his employees and by the mothers, 
wives and sisters of the men who served 
under him. The Northwestern Miller re- 
cently told something of Colonel Miner’s 
brilliant military record, and of his dec- 
oration with the Distinguished Service 
cross for bravery on the field of Apre- 
mont, where he was wounded Oct. 4, 1918. 

The colonel’s first public appearance in 
Wilkes-Barre after his return was at a 
reception and dinner given by the em- 
ployees of his firm. J. C. Reed, chief 
chemist of the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
was chairman of the entertainment. S. 
C. Coldren, superintendent of the Min- 
er’s Mills plant, on behalf of his asso- 
ciates, presented Colonel Miner with a 
handsome watch. Colonel Miner, in re- 
sponding, expressed the highest degree of 
sentiment for both his business asso- 
ciates and his military command. He re- 
viewed the exploits of his regiment, paid 
glowing tribute to the American dough- 
boy, and uttered an urgent plea for uni- 
versal military training. 

Colonel Miner’s wife and four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. E. W. Bixby, Mrs. Neil Chris- 
man, Miss Margaret Miner and Miss Lons- 
dale Miner, were present at the recep- 
tion and dinner, as well as his brother, 
Dr. Charles H. Miner. Colonel Miner 
listened to a song dedicated to him, and 
saw a moving picture of his return to 
Wilkes-Barre, together with animated 
views of the various plants and offices of 
the company and the men connected with 
them. 

Returned soldiers of the Miner-Hillard 
Co., who were present in uniform, were 
J. L. Corcoran, Bernard O’Brien, Joseph 
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Carroll, James Rogan, Robert Peterman 
and John Quinn. 

Perhaps even more significant than the 
welcome of his associates in the milling 
business was that of the mothers, wives 
and sisters of the men of his command. 
Every battery of the regiment was rep- 
resented by his hostesses; women were 
there from Hazleton, Pittston, Plymouth, 
and Nanticoke, and throughout the entire 
district from which the 109th, a former 
National Guard unit, was recruited. 

Colonel Miner was given a mahogany 
grandfather’s clock with a silver plate 
on which was inscribed, “To Colonel Ash- 
er Miner, by the Mothers, Wives and Sis- 
ters of the Men of the 109th F. A., Feb- 
ruary 10, 1919.” Mrs. P. F. Kline, in 
making the presentation, did so in a most 
felicitous manner, as can be judged from 
her opening words: 

“We have heard of one Marshal Foch 
and of a General Haig. We feel almost 
sure that there must be a General Persh- 
ing, but every boy’s mother here knows 
that it was her son who won the war, and 
it was his colonel and his colonel only that 
spurred him on, that gave him confidence 
and courage, and his colonel was the only 
one who really, honestly cared when her 
boy made good.” 

Bouquets of flowers were presented to 
Mrs. Asher Miner and Mrs. Charles 
Miner. 

The Wilkes-Barre Record, commenting 
upon the reception, said editorially: 

“To command a regiment in battle is 
a most serious responsibility. Usually 
it brings out as much of criticism as of 
praise, and frequently more of the for- 
mer than of the latter. If the boys have 
not what they believe they should have, 
if their commander takes advantage of 
his position to shirk the dangers of the 
battlefield, if he does not measure up to 
every expectation rightly or wrongly 
formed, he is likely to be in more or less 
disfavor. 

“If Colonel Miner had been in this class 
the reception held on Monday would not 
have been suggested. Its inception and 
the feeling of esteem that was manifest- 
ed gave evidence more eloquent than 
words of Colonel Miner’s reputation 


among the boys of his command. He 
lived with them, he shared their hard- 
ships, he went into the midst of the dan- 
gers to which they were exposed, he 
heartened them by his own example of 
enthusiasm and bravery. The boys in- 
formed their wives, their mothers and 
their sisters, and out of their admiration 
came this reception, one of the most re- 
markable and one of the most significant 
that has been held or will be held in hon- 
or of any commander in the United 
States.” 


REFERENDUM ON SHIPPING 


Chairman Edward N. Hurley Returns from 
Europe with Plan for Formulating a 
United States Merchant Marine Policy 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 15.—Chair- 
man Edward N. Hurley, of the Shipping 
Board, returned to the capital Wednesday 
following more than four months’ stay 
abroad, during which time he conferred 
on the world’s shipping situation with rep- 
resentatives of all the great powers, in 
an attempt to gather data on which to 
formulate the future merchant marine 
policy of the United States. 

Chairman Hurlev, in an interview with 
a representative of The Northwestern 
Miller, declared that he now had all the 
data available abroad on the world ship- 
ping situation, and had several tentative 
plans for an American policy in mind, but 
that before he put these plans into the 
form of recommendations to Congress he 
desired to check them against the “prac- 
tical viewpoint of the American business 
man.” 

Accordingly, one of the first things he 
did on his return to his desk was to ask 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to conduct a referendum on the 
question of shipping policy, in an effort 
to learn what are the views of the Ameri- 
can business community toward the fu- 
ture of the United States merchant ma- 
rine. This referendum will be conducted 
by wire at the expense of the Shipping 
Board. 

Chairman Hurley said that if it was 
deemed proper that the government 
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should have 21 months in which to formu- 
late its railroad programme, the Shipping 
Board surely ought to have at least four 
months in which to put its programme 
into shape. Discussing the rate war now 
in progress between the British steamship 
companies and the Shipping Board, Mr. 
Hurley said: 

“It is not really a war, although I sup- 
pose that name can be applied to it. I 
have given orders to the rate-making of- 
ficials of the Shipping Board that they 
are not to cut under the British rates, but 
they are to meet all British reductions. 
I have said the same thing to the British 
officials. 

“We will stay with the British on the 
matter of rate cuts, but they must take 
the initiative. We are not going to cut 
under them. At least that is our policy 
now, and it is likely to be our permanent 
policy.” 

Referring to the complexities of the 
question of an American shipping policy, 
Mr. Hurley said: 

“No one would want to underestimate 
or belittle the difficulties of solving the 
railroad programme with which Congress 
is now wrestling, yet the question of a 
merchant marine policy is infinitely more 
involved and complicated, because it in- 
cludes any number of _ international 
phases which will take us out of the prov- 
ince of domestic economics and compel us 
to consider the economic factors which we 
will have to meet in dealing with all the 
other great ocean-carrying nations of the 
world, However, we can solve it. We 
must keep the United States flag on the 
ocean lanes. There is no alternative.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7-—Mpls— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
te! =o eee see 


10 156 533 


pen 28 ... 832 175 10 

Feb. 14 ... 168 106 4 13 110 415 

Feb. 15 ... 168 95 9 6 104 148 

Feb. 17... 356 90 4 2 108 340 

Feb, 1 216 246 8 9 97 2465 
Totals... 1,029 712 35 40 575 1,681 
*Holiday. 
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GERMAN TRADE EFFICIENCY 


Reports Show That Much of Germany’s Pre- 
War Success Was Won by Dangerous 
Business Methods 


A recent publication of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under title of “Ger- 
man Trade and the War,” by C. W. Snow 
and J. J. Kral, gives an interesting side- 
light on the generally accepted high de- 
gree of efficiency of Germany, not only in 
handling its own commercial affairs in 
war-time but in its previous activities in 
expanding its trade throughout the world. 
The information upon which the article is 
based is almost wholly from _ official 
sources, and can be relied upon. 

Of particular interest is a quotation 
from a pamphlet, entitled “Britons ver- 
. sus Germans in China,” by D. K. Moss, 
officially connected with the liquidation 
of German concerns in Hongkong, China, 
reading in part as follows: 

“Let us admit the supposition that they 
(the Germans) captured more trade per 
head than the British. There is nothing 
surprising about it, and nothing else 
could have been expected, when, as the 
liquidations have proved, they gave long 
and dangerous credits, worked many lines 
at a loss, obtained their capital by dishon- 
est means, and in fact seemed to vie with 
one another in a mad headlong scramble 
to obtain business, no matter whether a 
profit was made or not. 

“This idea that it was necessary to do 
a huge turnover at all costs seems to 
have permeated and actuated all the Ger- 
man houses in Hongkong. There is noth- 
ing to admire in these methods; they can- 
not be called push or enterprise, as they 
were not conducted with the methodical 
and meticulous application we have come 
to associate with other German undertak- 
ings, and military preparations in partic- 
ular. Their whole system of trading is 
only pathetic, considering the vast amount 
of work put in by their representatives 
out here and their co-workers in the Fa- 
therland... . 

“The most curious fact which has been 
brought to notice was that even in their 
own German and Austrian manufactures 
they carried on among themselves an 
astounding cutthroat competition with 
each other, which leaves one in speech- 
less wonder as to where the necessity 
arose for doing such business. Why did 
they not stop at home, rather than face 
the discomforts of a tropical climate, 
without any visible recompense for the 
same beyond a bare living, and with little 
or no prospect of putting anything aside 
for the proverbial rainy day? 

“The books of nearly all of the Ger- 
man firms have the same curious tale to 
tell. Some kept their books with meticu- 
lous care, others were a disgrace; but, with 
the exception of a few small and almost 
retail establishments, all pointed to the 
fact that business had been secured re- 
gardless of any other object than to sell 
cheaper than the other man. Some of- 
fices were economically run, but the ma- 
jority were conducted in an extravagant 
manner. This, however, would have but 
small bearing on the profits if they had 
not been so imbued with the mania for 
selling, selling, selling, regardless of loss.” 

No part of this, of course, harmonizes 
in the slightest degree with the American 
conception of the wonderful efficiency of 
the German superman in developing 
trade on German goods throughout the 
world. For at least a score of years he 
has been held up as a model by which the 
American merchant desirous of develop- 
ing an export outlet for his products 
must pattern his efforts. It now appears 
that, instead of a model, the German 
house could well serve in some respects 
as a horrible example, and that some at 
least of its practices were things to be 
avoided rather than practiced. 

Equally disturbing to the widely ac- 
cepted view of German wonder-working 
through genius for organization is the 
picture of conditions in Germany itself 
immediately following the outbreak of 
hostilities. ‘Throughout the world, and 
especially in America, German adjust- 
ment to war conditions was regarded as 
not short of marvelous. Instead there 
appears to have been very serious inter- 
ruption to the perfect synchronization of 
the war and commercial machinery, as is 
evidenced by the following extracts from 
the official report: 

“In Germany at the outset of the war, 
however smoothly mobilization and the 
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other strictly military measures were car- 
ried out, there was a period, lasting more 
than six months, of wild confusion in the 
trade, industry, and economic life of the 
country. After this period, when thoughts 
of a short war and immediate victory had 
been dispelled, the economic life of the 
country began to take on a new, pro- 
gressively restrictive, and distressing 
routine, which gradually became accepted 
as the normal life of the country in war- 
time. 

“The vaunted German governmental 
administrative efficiency cracked under 
the strain. The administrative measures 
adopted to meet the new conditions at 
many points proved theoretical and inade- 
quate. Maximum prices, as enacted and 
administered, filled volumes, but the ob- 
jects aimed at in enacting them were not 
accomplished. More clearly than ever 
before, Germany appeared as ‘a land of 
damned professors.’ 

“The employment of a thousand addi- 
tional clerks for thirteen months on 
vouchers to straighten out the accounts of 
the government with itself on railway 
shipments for one single month was an 
eloquent testimonial of German adminis- 
trative inefficiency in time of stress. The 
government’s hesitation and change of 
policy on sugar was typical of the falter- 
ing handling of the food crisis well into 
the war period. 

“The tradition of German administra- 
tive efficiency has been such that in this 
country many have thought that in han- 
dling munitions the German system op- 
erated like clockwork. Such has not been 
the case. The German government suf- 
fered from the clashing of military dom- 
ination, both with industry and labor. In 
general the manufacturers and the labor 
leaders have co-operated well with the 
government, but there has been constant 
bickering and controversy in both quar- 
ters. The labor unions, particularly, had 
to assert themselves continuously and 
forcibly in an endeavor to protect the 
interests of their members. 

“In addition to trouble in handling the 
general manufacturing situation in the 
munitions plants and the difficulties of 
military domination in the case of other 
industries, the government has had a pret- 
ty hard time in connection with mining 
and the railroads. Far from having a 
machine running smoothly, it appears 
that in handling the heavy burdens im- 
posed on the mines and on the railroads 
the German government has repeatedly 
bungled.” 

Even England, with its rather boast- 
ful confessions of inefficiency and _ its 
modest assumption of ability to “muddle 
through,” presented no worse picture of 
disorganization than this; and America, 
great, fat and rich, and with no profes- 
sion of intense efficiency, made no poorer 
showing. On the face of such evidence, 
it appears that Germany was, after all, not 
more than human, with human propensity 
to err, no less in its boasted commercial 
success than in its national aspirations 
and morals. Perhaps when the full truth 
about Germany becomes known it will be 
shown to have been much less wonderful 
in its commercial accomplishments than 
the world has given it credit for being. 

Nevertheless, no greater mistake could 
be made than to put too great confidence 
in the belief that Germany is not and will 
not continue to be a commercial power. 
The very intensity of her efforts will con- 
tinue to count for much, and no peace 
terms can possibly preclude her being in 
future, as in the past, a factor to be 
reckoned with in the world’s trade. Sound 
warning is contained in an address by 
Fucardia Momigliano, an eminent Italian 
lawyer and commercial authority, as long 
ago as January, 1917, from which the 
following is quoted: 

“Germany will be defeated, but after- 
wards what new aspirations will prepare 
new perils for the coming generations? 
It is necessary to look the facts calmly 
and squarely in the face. With Germany 
and the Prussian military empire defeat- 
ed, the German people will not be de- 
stroyed. Germany’s population of seven- 
ty million souls represents for all time 
in Europe a formidable economic reality. 
We cannot get away from this, and there- 
fore the economic problems of the period 
after the war are more urgent and more 
imposing than ever. 

“The German people, feeling the bitter 
lesson of their defeat, will renounce, let 
us hope, for a long time, their mad ideas 


of reconquest or of revenge, but it will 
be necessary in every way for us to make 
haste in defense against their methods of 
economic invasion. ‘The Germans have 
until now been playing a dishonest game, 
while their competitors were playing the 
game according to the rules; thus the 
play has been in their favor for a long 
time. If they desire to take their place 
again at the table of economic competi- 
tion, they will have to do so under the 
conditions of playing fairly, else they 
will have to stay out of the game.” 

The lesson of all of which is that Ger- 
man commercial success in developing 
world-markets was due to a combination 
of psychology, through fear inspired by 
her accepted efficiency, and the pursuit of 
methods not at all acceptable to Ameri- 
can men of business. This fear and this 
acceptance of belief in the German 
genius no longer exists. All the world, 
including America, will hereafter be able 
to compete with Germany on the basis of 
a right understanding of her methods; 
but, should that understanding be carried 
to the extreme of lack of appreciation of 
her real strength, the purely commercial 
lessons of the war will go for naught. 





WHEAT HEATER DECISION 


Court Enters Decree Dismissing Suit Brought 
by Anton Huhn Against Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Co. 


A final decree has been entered by the 
United States district court in the suit 
brought by Anton Huhn against the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. to enjoin it from 
manufacturing its “Kennedy wheat heat- 
er.” The H & K heater manufactured 
by Mr. Huhn and the Kennedy heater 
manufactured by the Strong-Scott com- 
pany are both constructed under letters 


“patent issued to C. W. Carter, one of the 


defendants named in the suit. 

Mr. Carter, before applying for patent, 
made a contract with Messrs. Huhn and 
Kennedy by which he agreed to transfer 
the patents to them in consideration of a 
royalty upon each machine sold. Mr. 
Huhn claimed that this contract was 
made with Mr. Kennedy and himself as 
partners, and that when the former re- 
tired from the H. & K. Co., he transferred 
to Mr. Huhn all of his interest in the 
patents. Mr. Kennedy, claiming that, 
under the contract with Mr. Carter, the 
patents were transferred to Mr. Huhn 
and himself as individuals and not as 
partners, and that he did not assign his 
interest in the patents to Mr. Huhn, 
licensed the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. to 
manufacture the machines. 

The decree reads as follows: 

United States District Court, District 
of Minnesota, Fourth Division. Anton 
Huhn, doing business as H & K Wheat 
Heater Company, Plaintiff, vs. Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Company, a corpo- 
ration, Clarence W. Carter, H. S. Ken- 
nedy and A. C. Paul, Defendants. In 
Equity. No. 105. 

This cause came on to be heard at this 
term on the pleadings and proofs offered 
in support thereof, and was argued by 
counsel; and thereupon, upon considera- 
tion thereof, it is ordered, adjudged and 
decreed as follows, viz: 

That the bill be, and the same is, here- 
by dismissed, with costs to the defend- 
ants, to be taxed. 

By the Court, 
Pace Morais, Judge. 

Judge Page Morris, in entering the 
decree, filed a memorandum opinion in 
which he says: 

“Upon the argument in this case only 
two questions were discussed, it being ad- 
mitted by counsel on both sides that the 
right of the plaintiff to the relief sought 
must and would be determined by an af- 
firmative answer to both of these ques- 
tions. 

“The first was: by the agreement of 
Aug. 29, 1918, was the assignment, or 
agreement to assign, of the Carter pat- 
ents made to, and received by, Anton 
Huhn and H. S. Kennedy as partners, the 
patents thus becoming partnership prop- 
erty?” 

Judge Morris further said: 

“The agreement on its face is an as- 
signment, or agreement to assign, to the 
parties of the second part, Anton Huhn 
and H. S. Kennedy, as joint owners, or, 
as some of the cases express it, as co- 
tenants, and not as partners.” 

Judge Morris discusses the evidence in- 
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troduced by Huhn to show that the agree- 
ment was intended to be a partnership 
agreement, and by Kennedy to show that 
it was not so intended, and while he finds 
that there is some evidence on both sides, 
he says, “yet it is difficult for me to un- 
derstand why, if such was their definite 
understanding, that agreement was not so 
framed and worded as to indicate it.” 

Upon consideration of all of the evi- 
dence the court comes to the conclusion 
that Carter did not agree to assign his 
patent to Huhn and Kennedy as partners, 
but to them as individuals, leaving each 
of them the right to manufacture and sell 
the machines, or have them manufactured 
and sold, without accounting to the other. 

In the memorandum opinion, Judge 
Morris further says: 

“While what I have said above is con- 
clusive of the case, I think I should also 
give my conclusion as to the second ques- 
tion discussed, which was: 

“If the assignment, or agreement to 
assign, of the Carter patents, in the agree- 
ment of Aug. 29, 1913, was to Anton 
Huhn and H. S. Kennedy as partners, did 
defendant Kennedy, at the time the part- 
nership was dissolved, assign to plaintiff 
his (Kennedy’s) partnership interest in 
said patents? 

“Before bringing this suit plaintiff had 
brought two suits in the state court on the 
matter here in controversy, one begun 
April 27, 1916, for an injunction to en- 
join and restrain the defendants therein, 
H. S. Kennedy, J. H. Mayhew and C. W. 
Carter, from designing, manufacturing, 
selling, or otherwise dealing with ma- 
chines disclosed by the Carter patents, 
and from using in such business certain 
trade secrets and secret processes of which 
it was alleged plaintiff had been in pos- 
session, and knowledge of which it was 
alleged said defendants had obtained 
while constructing machines that were 


paid for by plaintiff, and the use of which , 


it was alleged constituted a breach of 
confidential relations which had existed 
between plaintiff and said defendants; the 
other, begun on July 5, 1916, for a part- 
nership accounting between plaintiff and 
defendant Kennedy. 

“In the first of these suits, an appli- 
cation for a preliminary injunction hav- 
ing been brought on for hearing on an 
order to show cause, plaintiff pressed that 
application on the ground alleged as to 
the trade secrets and secret processes. 
The court, after full hearing, held that 
that was good ground for an injunction, 
but denied the application on the proofs 
there offered. Why, if it was a fact that 
defendant Kennedy had assigned his al- 
leged partnership interest in the Carter 
patents to plaintiff, the application was 
not pressed on that ground and a deci- 
sion obtained therein, I do not under- 
stand, That suit was dismissed by plain- 
tiff on Sept. 14, 1917. 

“The suit for an accounting has never 
been brought to trial. After being strick- 
en from the calendar it was reinstated 
and set for trial, then continued, then set 
and reset several times, and finally on 
March 4, 1918, stricken from the calen- 
dar, but is still pending. Mr. Huhn tes- 
tified here that his reason for bringing 
this suit was that Mr. Kennedy had not 
performed his agreement to assign the 
Carter patents. If that agreement had 
been definitely made, it certainly could 
have been enforced upon proper allega- 
tions and sufficient proof. 

“Mr. Huhn’s testimony here, coupled 
with his having brought suit for an ac- 
counting, indicates to my mind that, if 
there was any agreement at all upon the 
dissolution of the partnership between 
him and Mr. Kennedy as to an assign- 
ment of the Carter patents, it was to the 
effect that Mr. Huhn would assume and 
pay the obligations of the partnership and 
release Mr. Kennedy from all liability 
therefor and the latter would assign to 
him (Mr. Huhn) his (Mr. Kennedy’s) in- 
terest in these patents. 

“By bringing the suit for an account- 
ing, it seems to me Mr. Huhn elected to 
rescind that agreement, if made. He 
could not stand upon the agreement in 
part and repudiate it in part. But I am 
satisfied from Mr. Kennedy’s testimony, 
which impressed me when he was on the 
witness stand and has since impressed me 
on reading the transcript of it, as being 
frank, consistent, and in accordance with 
the probabilities as disclosed by the evi- 
dence, that there was no such agreement 
to assign and no assignment,” 
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There is more demand for imported 
flour, regardless of its quality, or, rather, 
its strength. This morning the wheat 
commission made an allocation of import- 
ed flour on the recent scale, which is said 
to be about 50 per cent of those made six 
months ago. Distributing agents and 
jobbers are a unit in declaring that they 
could get rid easily of twice as much 
as comes into their hands. 

There seems to be very little spring 
wheat flour available, either Canadian 
or American. At any rate the commis- 
sion is giving out, almost exclusively, 
American soft winter wheat patents, for 
which there would be no call except that 
Lendon is short of flour, and that this 
flour, even if deficient in strength, has 
a certain age on it, while the G. R. flour 
delivered by the millers in this city comes 
right from the rolls, so to speak. 

The reduction of 5s per sack on im- 
ported flour leaves a nominal premium of 
but 2s on the homemade article, while 
owing to the conditions of sale this ad- 
vantage is further diminished by 1s. At 
the same time all flour handlers would 
very much like to get hold of strong flour, 
such as American spring wheat patents, 
or even Minnesota fancy clears or Ca- 
nadian exports. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is easier this week, 
and all home millers’ prices may be writ- 
ten down 20s per ton. Midlothian is now 
quoted at £34 10s@£35 per ton, while 
Aberdeen medium or fine is uniformly 
held at £33. There is no American coarse 
oatmeal available, but there are medium 
and fine at £32, which show no change on 
current quotations. Midlothian rolled 
oats are now held at £34 10s per ton, while 
a special quality is making £35. Irish 
oatmeal is easier at £34 10s@£35, but 
American is unaltered at £32 12s. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is much in the same position 
as last week, the output of bran being 
sufficient for the demand, while middlings 
are rather scarce. The flat rate for all 
millfeed is still £14 10s per ton, ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

There has been a keen demand for 
money this week under the influence of 
the war bond subscriptions, and borrow- 
ers have had to pay 3@34%, per cent for 
both short and seven-day loans. At one 
time supplies ran rather short, but no 
borrowing from the Bank of England 


- became necessary, enough money being 


available in the open market to meet all 
requirements. 

Large applications for war bonds were 
made, and when the issue closed Jan. 11 
the sales amounted to £1,600,591,055. 
This large total will be further increased 
when the sales through the post-office are 
included, many of which have not yet 
been reported to the Bank of England. 
During the final week of the issue 95,914 
applications were made, amounting to 
£102,980,202, and £50,985,240 were sub- 
scribed through the post-office. 

Discount business has been almost at 
a standstill. Three months’ bank bills are 
offered at 3 7-16@3¥, per cent, four and 
six months’ at 31,@3 9-16, and trade bills 
at 4@4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 

The Bank of England return this week 
showed the stock of gold to be £80,544,- 


216, compared with £58,768,108 a year 
ago, and the reserve to stand at £29,295,- 
376. : 


FLOUR IMPORTS INTO LONDON 
Last week 58,872 sacks of imported 
flour came into the Thames, against none 


in the previous week. Of this 17,317 sacks 
came from Freemantle, in Australia, and 
41,555 from San Francisco: 
SHORT FLOUR SUPPLIES 
The causes of the shortage in the flour 
supplies of London are not difficult to 





fathom. There is plenty of wheat about; 
there must be some seven weeks’ supply 
in the river granaries, while all the mills 
are well supplied in storage. Millers, 
however, in order to shorten their extrac- 
tion of wheat have had to readjust their 
mills—not such a simple matter in these 
days of .shorthandedness, not only in mill 
staffs but in those of mill builders. 

Then the ‘abolition of admixture has 
cut down the output of the mills 10 per 
cent below that of two months ago. The 
long Christmas holidays threw work back, 
and last, but not least, the delivery staffs 
of the mills are all more or less short. 
The fact that millers all over the coun- 
try are finding it somewhat of a task to 
keep up with their orders is clear from 
the very small receipts of flour from 
country and outport mills. 

It is true that regulations will only al- 
low flour to be railed 100 miles from the 
mill door, but ports like Hull or Liver- 
pool could ship us flour if they had it to 
spare. Yet for two months, London’s 
receipts of country and outport flour 
have only been about 6,000 sacks per 
week, which is not much more than 20 per 
cent of the pre-war figure. 


THE NEW FOOD CONTROLLER 


On it becoming known that Mr. Clynes 
would not accept office in the new govern- 
ment, there was a good deal of conjecture 
as to who would be appointed to the po- 
sition of food controller. Now all sur- 
mise has been removed by the appoint- 
ment of G. H. Roberts, who, like Mr. 
Clynes, belongs to the Labor party. 

Mr. Roberts is a native of Norfolk, one 
of the eastern counties of England, and 
in the late government held the office of 
Minister of Labor, during which time he 
rendered much valuable service in set- 
tling the labor troubles that arose. His 
present position will afford plenty of 





A floating pneumatic grain handling plant recently built by Henry Simon, Ltd., Manchester, Eng., for the French gov- 
ernment. The upper picture shows the plant in working position, discharging grain from the larger vessel into the coast- 
ing steamer; the lower shows it dismantled and ready for a sea voyage. 
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ss for solving the equally difficult 
lems which are bound to arise before 
Sateel can be withdrawn. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 20 

The demand on G. R. flour is much in 
excess of the output of the mills in both 
the north and south of Ireland. Factors 
who order a ton of flour are having to 
be content with five or six bags to keep 
going, which has a tendency to increase 
handling charges and cause irritation. 
Were it not for the supplies imported 
from England there would be a severe 
and distinct shortage. 

The Association of Master Bakers re- 
cently was informed that the Royal Com- 
mission of Wheat Supplies, having re- 
duced the price of imported American 
flour by 5s per sack, could not agree to 
the proposed flat rate in Ireland for En- 
glish-milled flour, so the bakers will have 
to continue paying a higher rate for flour 
than any other place in the United King- 
dom, and have to sell the bread at the 
same price as those who are paying less. 

It has been represented to the trade 
that the transit charges will soon be de- 
creased between England and _ Ireland, 
but there is not the slightest chance of 
that taking place for some time. Of 
course the concession on the price of im- 
ported flour is a great advantage to those 
who are able to obtain a good American 
flour, but this can only be had in limited 
quantities, and there are bakers who can- 
not obtain any at all. 

Prices of flour are as follows: govern- 
ment price to distributors for imported 
flour, 45s 6d, less 6d per sack discount; 
to bakers, 46s 3d ex-store, less 6d per 
sack discount for cash in seven days, or 
one month net. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in wretched demand. Ship- 
ments from Scotland have entirely 
blocked the Irish markets, and it is ques- 
tionable if it now could be sold in quantity 
at £30 per ton, compared with £36, 
which was eagerly paid just before the 
armistice. 

It is admitted that, despite the bad 
weather, the crop has exceeded the esti- 
mate of even the most optimistic. Of 
course it is a long way to the next crop, 
but it will require heavy shipments from 
Ireland during the next six months to 
clear off the surplus crop. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are being turned out in larg- 
er quantities, and find a ready sale at 
the unchanged price of £13 per ton. 

There is very little change in feeding- 
stuffs. All classes of compound meals 
made from a variety of damaged grain 
are practically at a standstill. Small 
lots are being sold at retail, but it is dif- 
ficult to dispose of any quantity. Prices 
range from about £25 to £28 per ton, 
according to quality. Cottonseed meal 
and cake are very scarce, but linseed is in 
larger supply, and there appears now to 
be sufficient arriving in Ireland to satis- 
fy all requirements. 





Delayed Freight 

In recently. upholding a judgment 
against defendant common carrier for un- 
reasonable delay in delivering shipments 
in New York, the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court said in the case 
of Meany & em, Inc., vs. ‘Erie Rail- 
road Co: 

“The rule is well established that ‘when 
the goods are actually delivered at the 
place of destination, and the complaint 
is only of a late delivery, the question is 
simply one of reasonable diligence, and 
accident or misfortune will excuse him, 
unless he [the carrier] has expressly 
contracted to deliver the goods within a 
limited time.’ ” 

Other points declared by the court are: 
Unless delay be satisfactorily excused, it 
will be presumed that it was negligent 
and, therefore, actionable. Congestion at 
a railway terminal is no defense against 
liability for delayed delivery, when it is 
not shown to have been due to temporary 
conditions, or that the carrier did not know 
of the congestion when the shipment was 
received and could not have apprised the 
shipper, or that, despite the congestion, 
the goods could not lave been delivered 
earlier. An embargo laid on shipments 
after receipt of the particular shipment 
is no ground of excuse for unreasonable 


delay in delivery. 
A. L. H. Srneer. 
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The production of flour has been stead- 
ily decreasing, due to stagnant domestic 
trade conditions and absence of govern- 
ment buying and export business. This 
week a number of local and near-by coun- 
try mills reported acceptances of offers 
made to the Grain Corporation and it is 
expected that mill operations soon will 
become normal. 

The demand for hard and soft wheat 
flours from all sections showed no im- 
provement. Country millers enjoying a 
fair trade in the South reported that de- 
mand from that section has also fallen 
off, and only a fair volume was sold in 
car lots. 

In the absence of domestic business, 
the attention of many millers is more 
strongly drawn each week to Cuba and 
the West Indies. Several sales were re- 
ported to these markets, but of moderate 
quantities. 

The local market was in the same condi- 
tion as for several weeks, with very little 
trading. A better inquiry and firmer 


_ prices at the close of the week resulted 


from government buying, but very little 
new business was done. Although stocks 
in the hands of bakers and jobbers are 
not large, there is a tendency on the part 
of all to purchase sparingly. Though de- 
mand is dull, mills are not pressing sales 
and are holding prices firm. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 100 
per cent, $9.90@10.10; soft wheat 100 
per cent, $9.75@9.90; spring wheat 100 
per cent, $9.90@10; 95 per cent, $10.15 
@10.30; clear, $8.75@9.25; second clear, 
$6.25@7 50,— Jute. Rye flour, white pat- 
ent, $8. 75@9.25; straight, $7.75@7.90; 
dark, $5.50@6. 

Millfeed dull and easier. Offerings 
were free, but only a few small and 
mixed-car lots were sold. Other feed- 
stuffs were also dull. Bran in 100-lb 
sacks was offered at $38@40, mixed feed 
at $40@42, and middlings at $41@45. 
Oat feed scarce; some sales made at $25. 
Alfalfa meal dull; offered in new sacks 
at $33 for No. 1 and $31 for No. 2. Bar- 
ley feed was offered at $42.10. 


THE GROWING WHEAT CROP 


A fair rainfall, followed by snow, this 
week throughout Missouri and southern 
Illinois was of some benefit to the grow- 
ing wheat crop, but generous moisture is 
still needed in all sections. Although re- 
ports on the condition of the plant con- 
tinue good, the long spell of dry weather 
has slightly impaired the condition com- 
pared with a month ago. Temperatures 
were again abnormally high, turning 
somewhat colder the last two days. A 
fair snow covering on Saturday, with 
forecasts for more stow, was welcomed. 

Following is the gist of reports re~ 
ceived: Still looks fine...Good...Good 

..Excellent...Very good...Continues 
favorable; should have snow or rain... 
Good...Condition good...Good, with 
weather very mild...Excellent... O. K. 

. .Splendid condition. 

Mills included in the above reports: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (IIL) Star Milling Co. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (TIll.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Falion, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
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the week ending Feb. 15 was 31,700, rep- 
resenting 63 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 23,200, or 46 per cent, last 
week, 26,680, or 53 per cent, a year ago, 
and 41,380, or 82 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 41,800, repre- 
senting 54 per cent, compared with 50,000, 
or 65 per cent, last week, 45,600, or 59 per 
cent, a year ago, and 53,400, or 69 per 
cent, in 1917. 


NOTES 


A loss of several thousand dollars was 
sustained by the A. W. Schisler Field & 
Garden Seed Co. by fire in the warehouse; 
fully insured. 


The federal barges which left today for 
New Orleans carried full cargoes, 90 per 
cent of which was grain furnished by 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


William Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., one of the i:eading flour and grain 
brokerage concerns of New Orleans, spent 
several days in St. Louis this week, visit- 
ing the trade. 

The Federal Barge Line is now absorb- 
ing the switching charges at both ends of 
the line, and will deliver freight from 
St. Louis at any terminal in New Orleans 
at 12c per 100 lbs. 


J. C. Felsenthal, Memphis, Tenn., and 
T. L. Maroney, Jackson, Tenn., who rep- 
resent the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., 
O’Fallon, Ill, in western Tennessee and 
Mississippi, visited headquarters this 
week. 

A notice has been posted on the floor 
of the Merchants’ Exchange by Charles 
Rippin, traffic manager, urging shippers 
to patronize the Federal Barge Line as 
mueh as possible, so as to make the water- 
way enterprise successful. 


Peter Schneider, formerly secretary of 


‘the Advance Mill & Elevator Co., has been 


appointed assistant manager of the Avis- 
ton (Ill.) Milling Co., and F. L. Roy, for- 
merly with the Food Administration, has 
been appointed travelling salesman for 
the same company. 

The milling trade here that has been 
doing business ‘with Cuba was surprised 
to hear that a leading St. Louis exporter 
received a wire from his Cuban repre- 
sentative stating that no private firms will 
be permitted to take flour from the cus- 
tom-house unless they purchase a corre- 
sponding amount from the Cuban Coun- 
cil of Defense. 





Acceptance of Orders 

Mere omission to give notice of rejec- 
tion of an order taken by a salesman does 
not warrant a presumption of intention 
to accept it so as to create a binding con- 
tract to sell, according to the view taken 
by the appellate division of the New York 
supreme court in the case of Senner & 
Kaplan Co. vs. Gera Mills. 


Defendant’s salesman took certain or- . 


ders for goods and transmitted them to 
defendant, who successfully avoided legal 
liability in damages for failing to fill 
them by taking the position that, while the 
orders were received by defendant, it 
never confirmed or accepted the same and, 
consequently, the orders never ripened in- 
to contracts. 

The trial judge instructed the jury 
that it was the law that it is to be pre- 
sumed that a seller will carry out an or- 
der taken by its salesman unless the 
buyer be notified within a reasonable time 
that the same is rejected; the reason be- 
ing that it would work a hardship against 
the buyer, who would be bound by the 
order except as he might. withdraw it 
before acceptance. Referring to this in- 
struction, and ordering dismissal of the 
suit, the appellate division said, on an ap- 
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peal taken by defendant from a judg- 
ment in plaintiff’s favor: 

“T think the court was clearly in error 
in instructing the jurv as above quoted. I 
know of no presumption of law that when 
a salesman offers goods to a prospective 
purchaser, and the purchaser agrees to 
take the same upon the terms and condi- 
tions offered, that the order will be filled 
by the principal whom the salesman rep- 
resents, 

“The court correctly charged the jury 
that a firm, dealing with a buyer through 
its salesman, i is not in law bound to accept 
the order which the salesman has taken; 
but the court incorrectly charged that a 
duty rested upon the seller, on receiving 
the order, to notify the buyer within a 
reasonable time that it would not accept 
the same, and that in the failure of the 
firm to so notify the buyer of its refusal 
it would be deemed to have accepted the 
order. . The travelling salesman is, 
at most, a solicitor of orders, and the 
prospective purchaser dealing with him 
understands quite clearly that he is not 
dealing with the principal, but with an 
agent whose acts must be accepted and 
ratified by the principal before they be- 
come effective. No burden rested upon 
the defendant to repudiate the order at 
any time. . . 

“In the instant case, defendant’s sales- 
man had no authority to make a contract 
binding upon the defendant. Until the 
orders taken by him had passed the mer- 
chandise department and the credit de- 
partment of defendant’s business, the 
plaintiff was in no position to compel the 
furnishing of the goods ordered.” 

It was found in this case that plaintiff 
understood from defendant’s general 
practice that no order was accepted un- 
til it had passed the merchandise and cred- 
it departments. But the quoted extracts 
from the decision show that, even where 


the buyer does not know the seller’s busi- | 


ness practice in this regard, still he is 
bound to take notice of the limited powers 
of the salesman, and cannot claim any 
fixed benefits under an order until it has 
been accepted by the salesman’s principal. 

It is not to be understood, however, 
that it is necessary that the seller for- 
mally indicate his acceptance. It seems 
to be sound law that any act upon the 
part of the seller which clearly shows a 
purpose to accept an order will be re- 
garded by the courts as an acceptance. 
For instance, should a mill receive an or- 
der to manufacture 10,000 sacks of flour 
to be packed in a special kind of sack, the 
placing of an order by the mill with a 
manufacturer for the specially branded 
sacks would, it seems, be construed as a 
binding acceptance of the customer’s or- 
der for the flour, without any formal no- 
tice to him of acceptance. 


FREIGHT INSPECTION 


The Minnesota supreme court has ruled 
against the right of the Quinn-Shepherd- 
son Co., of Minneapolis, to recover against 
the Great Northern Railway Co. on a 
claim that the defendant wrongfully per- 
mitted an inspection of a shipment of 
wheat at its destination by a contract buy- 
er, who then declined to accept delivery. 

The plaintiff made the shipment under 
a contract with the Grand Forks Seed Co., 
and the bill. of lading contained the fol- 
lowing quoted provision: | 

“The surrender of this original order 
bill of lading properly indorsed shall be 
required before the delivery of the prop- 
erty. Inspection of the property covered 
by this bill of lading will not be permitted, 
unless provided by law, or unless permis- 
sion is indorsed on this bill of lading, or 
given in writing by the shipper.” 

On the Grand Forks company reject- 
ing the shipment, plaintiff sold the grain 
at a loss to reimburse itself, against which 
it sued the carrier. 

The supreme court’s opinion intimates 
that there would have been liability had 
the railway company violated the clause 
mentioned, but it is found that the evi- 
dence fell short of showing that the de- 
fendant either permitted an inspection or 
made delivery of the wheat without sur- 
render of the bill of lading. It is ad- 
judged that the railway company was 
not bound by any secret or stealthy in- 
spection made by a representative of the 
seed company without the carrier’s con- 
sent, and that placing the car on a general 
delivery track did not constitute a con- 
structive delivery of the eK to the 
seed company. A. L. H. Srazger. 
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THE OPENING OF THE 
DARDANELLES 


(Continued from page 692.) 

The day wilf come, and perhaps be- 
fore long, when __billion-bushel 
wheat crops in southern Russia 
will pour their surplus into the 
markets of Europe. The opening 
of the Dardanelles is none the less 
a great event in the world’s his- 
tory because it attracted so little 
notice when it took place. 

It is interesting to review briefly 
the history of this amazing bit of 
water. Only a short distance away 
to the southward, on “the windy 
plain of Troy,” were fought the 
mighty battles of Greek epic tra- 
dition, three thousand years ago. 
The Persians bridged the Bosporus 
with boats to bring across the 
armies which Greece finally over- 
threw; and it was over the Bos- 
porus that Alexander the Great 
passed into Asia to build up the 
vast empire of Macedonia. Scarce- 
ly a page of ancient history but 
reflects, in one way or another, the 
influence of the straits; and it was 
only natural that Constantine, in 
search of a site for a second capital 
for the Roman empire, should have 
selected ancient Byzantium. On 
May 11, 330 A. D., the new city of 
Constantine, bearing his name, was 
officially inaugurated as the seat of 
imperial government, and the Bos- 
porus became the center of the 
eastern world. 

The story of the Byzantine em- 
pire in its ten centuries of valiant 
struggle as the eastern bulwark of Chris- 
tianity is far too long to enter into here; 
only the episodes which led. directly to 
its capture by the Turks.can be summar- 
ized. In 1170 Venice, long a part of the 
empire, declared its independence, and 
soon thereafter began one of the most 
disgraceful conspiracies of history—a 
conspiracy to which, in all probability, we 
owe the presence of the Turks in Europe 


The Crusaders Attacking Constantinople in 1204: from a Fifteenth Century Manuscript 


today. Venice, once free, found the By- 
zantine empire to be its worst enemy and 
only serious commercial rival. Its bril- 
liant, unscrupulous leader, Enrico Dan- 
dolo, saw in the plans of the pope, 
Innocent III, for a new crusade an op- 
portunity to destroy forever the power 
of Constantinople. 

In 1203 the troops were gathered from 
all parts of western Europe to be trans- 
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ported to Egypt on Venetian galleys. 
Instead, Dandolo led them ‘directly 
against Constantinople, spurring on the 
unwilling crusaders, who had taken oath 
not to draw their swords against Chris- 
tians, by promises of booty. In vain the 
pope, when he heard of the destination of 
the armament, excommunicated Dan- 
dolo. By land and sea the crusaders at- 
tacked Constantinople. Three great fires 


Constantinople and the Golden Horn: the Turkish City as Seen from Ite Foreign Suburb 


and a series of revolutions within the city 
aided the besiegers, but though they ar- 
rived before the city on May 23, 1203, it 
was not until April 12, 1204, that a final 
assault carried them over the walls. Then 
followed a period of indescribable hor- 
ror. Constantinople was .pillaged with- 
out mercy. As Geoffroi Villehardouin, 
eye-witness and historian of the siege, 
himself says: “Et bien tesmoigne Joffrois 
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li mareschaus de Champaigne que puis 
que li mondes fu estorés n’ot en une cité 
tant de gaaigné.” 

The evil wrought by this overthrow of 
Constantinople was not to be fully 

ped for over two centuries to come, 
or as yet no immediate danger threat- 
ened from the East. Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, was elected emperor by the 
crusaders, but his title soon proved an 
empty one. His rival among the western 
invaders, Boniface of Montferrat, be- 
came king of Thessalonica, and French 
adventurers set themselves up as inde- 
endent dukes in Athens and elsewhere. 
eanwhile the remnants of the loyal 
Greek nobility had gathered round Theo- 
dore Lascaris, and established a tempor- 
ary imperial capital at Nicwa. For half 
a century the conquerors maintained their 
position in Constantinople, but in 1261 
an able successor of Theodore Lascaris, 
Michael Paleologus, brought about a rev- 
olution which drove out the invaders, and 
set Michael as emperor on the throne. 

The strength of the city was gone, how- 
ever, and at the very time when Michael 
Paleologus restored the Greek empire in 
Constantinople there began to come from 
far within Asia Minor the first rumors 
of an enemy destined to prove the most 
terrible of all. The early history of the 
Ottoman Turks -is obscured by legends, 
but by 1300 their first great leader, Os- 
man, had won for them a military su- 
premacy in central Asia Minor. He and 
his son, Orkhan, found little difficulty in 
tearing from the weak grasp of the By- 
zantine empire the last remnants of its 
territory in Asia. Then the Turks turned 
their attention to Europe. The story goes 
that Cantacuzenus, mayor of the palace 
in Constantinople, appealed to Orkhan 
for aid in dethoning the emperor, John 
Palexologus. Orkhan sent his son, Sulei- 
man Pasha, with a powerful army, which 
ravaged Macedonia and returned to Asia 
loatied with booty. 

Suleiman’s report of the richness of the 
prize which lay thus defenseless before 
them led his brother, Murad, across the 
Bosporus. In 1361 he captured Adrian- 
ople, and in 1367 made it his capital—a 
fact which largely explained the ob- 
stinate refusal of the Turks to surrender 
the city to the Bulgarians in 1912. A des- 
perate Serbian resistance resulted only 
in the destruction of the entire Serbian 
army in the battle of Kossovo. 

Meanwhile the emperors sought to 
maintain a show of friendly relations 
with the dreaded Murad, but after his 
death it. became clear that the Turks 
would never rest so long as Constanti- 
nople remained in Christian hands. The 
first siege of the city took place in 1395. 
The pope and the king of Hungary called 
upon the rulers of western Europe to 
recognize the danger, and a crusade was 
hastily organized, but the sultan Bayazid 
cut the crusading army to pieces beneath 
the walls of Nicopolis. Constantinople 
seemed doomed, when the career of one 
of those meteoric figures who sometimes 
flash across the pages of history sud- 
denly postponed the hour of its fall. 
Timur the Lame (Tamburlaine) had set 
out from Samarkand at the head of his 
Mongol hordes, and the news of his as- 
tounding victories called Bayazid . back 
from Europe. In 1402 the sultan met 
Timur’s army near Angora, and at night- 
fall he and most of his generals were 
prisoners in the hands of the Scythian 
conqueror. 

But Timur vanished almost as sudden- 
ly as he had come, and in 1422 the Turks 
returned once more to lay siege to Con- 
stantinople. Again the heroic defenders 
of the city drove back the Mohammedans 
from their walls, but it was clear that, 
unaided, the city could not hold out much 
longer. It is an unspeakable disgrace to 
the western nations that they did not 
come to the rescue of their beleaguered 
comrades; but France and England were 
in the last struggles of the Hundred 
Years’ War, Germany was rent by the 
Hussite horrors, Italy was in chaos, and 
Spain had still the Mohammedans of 
Granada on its hands. Hungary alone 
sought to aid the guardians of the east- 
ern frontier, but in 1448 Murad II an- 
nihilated the Hungarian chivalry in a 
second battle at Kossovo. 

In 1451 Mohammed the Conqueror be- 
came sultan of the Turks. All his life 
he had dreamed of the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, and in 1453 he brought to- 
gether an army of two hundred thousand 
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men, equipped with monster siege en- 
gines and cannon which at that time were 
the wonder of the world. Constantine 
Paleologus, the last of the Byzantine 
emperors, could muster but eight thou- 
sand men to meet the danger. Almost 
unchecked, Mohammed built the great 
fort of Rumeli-Hissar close by the city 
walls, six thousand men laboring inces- 
santly, and the entire work being com- 
pleted in only forty days. For almost 
two months after this the defenders held 
out, Constantine appealing repeatedly but 
in vain to the pope for help against the 
foes of Christianity. At last, on May 
29, 1453, the Turkish cannon having made 
an enormous opening in the walls, the 
final assault was made. The emperor 
died fighting in the breach, and the next 
morning Mohammed the Conquerer en- 
tered the city to give thanks to his name- 
sake, the prophet, in the church of St. 
Sophia. 

The later chapters in the history of the 
Dardanelles belong essentially to Turk- 
ish history. The Ottoman empire, at its 
greatest under Suleiman the Magnificent, 
who died in 1566, began to wane from the 
great day of Lepanto, Oct. 7, 1571, when 
the allied western nations struck their 
first effective blow against the Turks, 
and the Sultan’s fleet was destroyed by 
Don John of Austria. War after war 
was fought, with Russia always looming 
larger as the chief enemy of the Turks, 
and, in the nineteenth century, England 
and France too often masquerading gro- 
tesquely as their guardians. The Turkish 
domain in Europe was whittled down, but 
always the Sultan kept his hold unshaken 
on the straits which gave him his real 
power. Even the victory of the other 
Balkan nations in 1912 failed utterly to 
wrest this from him, wherefore Europe 
had to pay a terrible price in the years 
which have just passed. 

The Dardanelles are open now, after 
nearly five centuries. Today this means 
relatively little; but before the next dec- 
ade is over, perhaps before it is well ad- 
vanced, those who watch the straits from 
a Constantinople no, longer controlled by 
the Turks are likely to see a procession 
of long, black grain ships steaming west- 
ward, bearing the wheat of Russia to the 
flour mills of western Europe. 





Bankers to Help the Farmers 

Wasurneton, D. C., Feb. 15.—A joint 
conference of the agricultural commission 
of the American Bankers’ Association and 
the agricultural committees of 42 state 
bankers’ associations will be held in Wash- 
ington Feb. 26-27, with secretary, assist- 
ant secretaries, and bureau chiefs of the 
Department of: Agriculture, representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Education and the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. The object 
of the conference is to shape the bankers’ 
plan for 1919 in the matter of dealing 
with agricultural problems. 

Joseph Hirsch, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
chairman of the commission, says: “The 
keynote of this meeting will be the for- 
mulation of bankers’ plans so they may 
perform the greatest possible service to 
the nation and work in closest co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture 
and other agencies dealing directly with 
rural matters. 

“Up to this time, the work of the bank- 
ers’ committee has been largely devoted to 
agricultural production. That is, our prin- 
cipal work has had to do with increasing 
the number of farm demonstration agents, 
the introduction and distribution of thor- 
oughbred live stock, the organization of 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural and baby beef 
clubs, but I think we should branch out 
now and go more largely into matters of 
marketing, warehouse construction, and 
the organization of co-operative market- 
ing associations. In short, I think, the 
bankers should bring their ability to bear 
on the matter of the marketing of farm 
products. 

“The bankers are especially interested 
in farm tenancy, and should attempt some 
concerted action looking to the purchase 
of farms by present farm tenants and to 
long-time leases on terms that will con- 
serve the soil. These matters are of vital 
importance to the nation, but have re- 
ceived but scant consideration as yet by 
our bankers.” 

Ricuarp B. Watrovs. 





Flour exported from the United States 
in 1918 totaled 21,706,700 bbls, valued at 
$244,653,422. 
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Flour is used more éxtensively in the 
north than in the south of China. It is a 
staple food to the northern Chinese as it 
is to the western people, but of course the 
food is prepared in a different way. 
Primitive methods have been applied in 
making flour up till-only 20 years ago, 
when improved methods were introduced 
with the appearance of a number of flour 
mills first at Shanghai and then at differ- 
ent other places. Although native flour is 
used to a large extent, the flour prepared 
by the mills is growing in popularity be- 
cause of its better qualities. Flour turned 
out of the Shanghai mills alone is valued 
at $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 a year. 

One noteworthy fact about this industry 
is that while the silk filatures and cotton 
mills at Shanghai are in the majority 
owned and operated by foreigners, the 
flour mill industry is run almost exclusive- 
ly by Chinese. Recently, however, this 
prestige is said to have been impaired by 
the appearing on the field of a Japanese 
flour mill. 

According to the information furnished 
by the flour guild of Shanghai there are 
now in China more than 36 flour mills, 
both big and small, which are worthy of 
mention, found in the following places: 
Shanghai, Nantung, Wuhu, Hankow, Chi- 
nang, Chining, Tientsin, Peking, Wusieh, 
Tsichow, Kaoyuei, Chinkiang, and Tsin- 
kiang—17 ef them are found at Shanghai, 
3 at Hankow, 5 at Wusieh and 1 or 2 in 
each of the remaining places. 

The majority of the mills at Shanghai 
are located in the direction of South 
Chapei or South Soochow and Markham 
Roads, usually with buildings three or 
four stories high, alongside creeks for 
facilitating delivery of their products by 
boats to their respective destinations. 
Should these 17 mills at Shanghai rur full 
24 hours a day 70,000 sacks of flour would 
be turned out. Most of these mills do 
not run in the night unless market condi- 
tions require, and when demand for flour 
is scarce, they sometimes stop running 
for days until the market resumes its 
normal condition. 

With the tremendous possibilities for 
growing wheat in China the mills certainly 
have no need to worry about any short- 
age of supply. <A conservative estimate 
puts the annual wheat yield of China at 
26,000,000 tons. Wheat is grown through- 
out all the provinces of China, but Man- 
churia is said to have produced 10,000,000 
bus a year. Mills outside of Shanghai 
draw their wheat supply mostly from 
their own localities. The Shanghai mills, 
however, besides buying wheat locally, al- 
so import wheat from Anhui, Shantung 
and other provinces. 

Considering the gross output of flour by 
the mills, the amount of flour exported 
abroad has been insignificant. In 1914, 
according to the customs returns, only 
339,839 taels (Haikwan—a tael is now 
worth about $1.03 gold) worth of flour was 
exported. The exports of 1910 of 9,016,- 
589 taels worth seemed to be exceptional. 
Although there is an ample supply of flour 
at home, China still has room for imports, 
and in 1914 she imported from abroad 
flour to the value of 9,016,589 taels. With 
the teeming multitudes of people as con- 
sumers of native flour and of flour made 
by improved methods, China ought to 
furnish a field for a much greater number 
of mills than have already existed, and 
with good profit, too, should they be run 
properly. 

Most of the flour exported from China 
went to Japan, for Japanese consumption 
and re-export to other countries. Due to 
lack of shipping facilities, the Chinese 
flour merchants have been unable to en- 
gage themselves directly in the foreign 
export trade, which has therefore fallen 
into Japanese hands. The Japanese make 
their orders from the Chinese flour mills 
and resell them to other nationals either 
directly at Shanghai or in. Japan. 

In this wise, not only the foreign ex- 
port trade but even the local outport 
trade also, especially to the southern ports 
like Foochow, Canton, Swatow, etc., which 
are connected by Japanese steamship lines, 
has been taken over by the Japanese. 
Then, too, people who buy flour from the 


Japanese merchants are usually given one 
month in which to pay their bills, whereas 
Chinese merchants are compelled by cir- 
cumstances to demand cash for their 
sales. 

In order to stimulate the progress of 
the flour industry and for the convenience 
of business men, an Exchange House has 
heen established, where flour producers, 
merchants, speculators and salesmen meet 
every day at 3 p.m. for making sales and 
purchases of wheat and flour. The as- 
sembling in one single place of these flour 
and wheat merchants enables one to make 
a number of transactions in the shortest 
possible time. 

The Exchange House is now situated on 
Foochow Road, and has existed already 
for five years. Only flour merchants of 
good standing are admitted here. It is 
taken care of by a board of four directors 
elected by the representatives from each 
mill once in three months, and is sup- 
ported by the millowners, flour merchants 
and salesmen. A larger house will soon 
be put up, with more ample accommoda- 
tions. 

Of the flour mills at Shanghai the Fu 
Feng mill may be chosen as a represen- 
tative one, as it is the oldest and the 
largest. Some remarks concerning this 
mill, therefore, should not be out of place. 
It was established in 1900 by a Mr. Sun 
as a private concern, with an initial cap- 
ital of about $300,000, and is now worth 
over $1,000,000. Since it was the pioneer 
mill, it took some time before the merits 


of its products became known to the pub-, 


lic. It was not until four or five years 
after its establishment that its business 
became so good that the annual profit al- 
most equaled the amount of capital in- 
vested, but as time went on profits were 
getting less attractive, due to competi- 
tion from new mills coming into opera- 
tion from time to time. 

This Fu Feng mill, like most other 
mills, is situated by the side of a creek 
on Markham Road, covering 50 or 60 mow 
(a mow equals one-sixth of an acre) of 
land. The whole plant includes the mill, 
a power-house, a machine-shop, a heating- 
house, and a number of godowns (ware- 
houses). The mill contains two units of 
machines of six rollers each for grinding 
wheat into flour. 

Two American millers were employed 
here. One has been connected with the mill 
for 18 years and retired only recently, and 
the other, who is still engaged to look after 
the mill, has been with it for about 12 
years. Like the rest of the mill hands, 
these two Americans live in the mill com- 
pound and are housed in a comfortable 
European-style building, two stories high. 

The services of these old-hand Ameri- 
can millers are almost indispensable to the 
success of the mill, as the untrained han- 
dling of the flour machines would mean 
a loss of 3 or more per cent of flour. Con- 
sidering the thousands of sacks of flour 
turned out from the mill every month, the 
loss would be considerable. The mill had 
originally three units of machines. On 
account of more favorable conditions at 
Shantung, one unit was transferred to 
that locality to equip a new mill which has 
just been started as a branch of the old 
mill. The power-house is looked after by 
a Chinese mechanical engineer, American- 
trained, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The heating- 
house is used for drying wheat on rainy 
days, so as to keep the mill running even 
under unfavorable weather conditions. 

A new feature of the mill is a bleaching 
machine which is said to be capable of 
whitening the best grade of flour to a re- 
markable extent with the aid of oxygen. 
Two rows of barracks-like buildings two 
stories high are within the compound in 
which the mill staff and other employees 
lodge. In the storerooms or godowns are 
thousands of sacks of flour in big piles. 
In the courtyard are a number of work- 
men busy removing the satks to the boats 
which are waiting in the creek ready to 
be paddled or towed to Shanghai or other 
places. A few more buildings are under 
process of construction, which when com- 
pleted will be utilized as godowns. 

The mill produces four different grades 
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of flour, the qualities being judged by 
their fineness and color. The daily output 
averages about 5,000 sacks, besides a cer- 
tain quantity of bran in proportion with 
the amount of flour produced. The mill 
is running fully 24 hours every day ex- 
cept on Mondays, when it closes for clean- 
ing and repairs from 6 o'clock a.m. till 
5 p.m; then it begins to hum again in 
its daily round of routine work. The 
mill people claim their brand to be supe- 
rior to.others, for the simple reason that 
their flour can keep better, being free 
from dampness; prices for their flour 
therefore are said to be somewhat higher 
than those of other brands. The flour 
turned out by this mill is sold and shipped 
to northern ports like Chefoo, Tientsin, 
Antung and Shan Hai Kwang, and to 
southern ports like Foochow, Amoy, 
Swatow and Canton. Some of it goes to 


Japan. 
Y. L. CuHana. 





REGARDING THE 1919 CROP 


St. Louis Exchange Adopts Resolution Urging 
That 1919 Crop Be Handled on Same 
Basis as Crop of 1918 : 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., Feb. 15.—At a meeting 
of grain and milling interests of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, held 
recently to consider the problems con- 
fronting the trade relative to the handling 
of the 1919 wheat crop, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
grain and milling trade of St. Louis that 
the wheat crop of 1919 should be handled 
in practically the same manner as the crop 
of 1918, except that the price should be 
stabilized in the various markets of this 
country on a basis as nearly as possible 
in line with the world value of wheat, and 
the difference between the price as thus 
established and the price guaranteed by 
the President’s proclamation be made 
good by direct settlement with the farmer ; 

“That the importation of wheat and its 
products into this country be prohibited 
during the life of the presidential guar- 
anty; 

“That exports of wheat and its prod- 
ucts from this country be controlled by 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, or such other agency as, may be 
established to carry out the President’s 
guaranty, with suitable provisions, how- 
ever, to protect the millers and grain deal- 
ers in their merchandising operations 
based on the stabilized price, and that in 
order to keep American labor fully em- 
ployed and maintain the prestige and 
reputation of American flour in foreign 
countries, as large a proportion as pos- 
sible be exported in the form of flour; 

“That the conditions attending the mar- 
keting and distributing of the 1919 wheat 
crop, which now promises to be by far 
the largest in the nation’s history, will de- 
mand the services of men of wide ex- 
perience, sound judgment and intimate 
knowledge of the grain and milling busi- 
ness, and that the present Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation, with as nearly 
as may be the same personnel, should be 
designated for this purpose, their ability 
and integrity having been already fully 
demonstrated and the experience which 
they have acquired during the past two 
years being an invaluable asset in the so- 
lution of problems which must be met in 
the future.” Perer Deruien. 





Exports for Week Ending Feb. 8, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 761,000 392,000 256,000 313,000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 486,000 ..... 42,000 .....+. 
Boston eva BOGGS eens... wesas, s8eo.ee 
Philadelphia 196,000  ..... GOGO .vcowds 
BaltimOt@-sc - esccce. seeove BS,000 3 .ccccee 
N. OFtONMM< cccees 22,000 74,000 523,000 
Galveston... 332,000 ....5 eevee ceeees 
St. John, 

NN. Bi cas SOROS. cee ee 169,000 300,000 





Tots., wk.3,399,000 414,000 603,000 1,136,000 
Prev. wk...1,313,000 17,000 596,000 1,486,000 
U. K’gdom..2,393,000 ..... 125,000 ...... 
Continent ..1,006,000 392,000 452,000 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 





pS er a eae REGS . - kelaeve 
Wi. SNS o> i eawscte © Weees AB,G08. .csceds 
Other 

countries... ...... ere Weer eee 

Totals ...3,399,000 414,000 603,000 1,136,000 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July lto *Same time 


Feb. 8, 1919 last year 

Week, BRR oes a sees 103,765,000 46,934,000 

| SE eee 12,608,000 3,882,000 

Totals as wheat, bus. 160,502,000 64,402,000 

| rrr 4,504,000 8,850,000 

OGRA APE ee thes asec 64,897,000 57,920,000 
*Incomplete. 
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ADDING MOISTURE ILLEGAL 


Practice of Wheat Dealers in Southeast De- 
clared to Be in Violation of Federal 
Food and Drugs Act 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., Feb. 15.—Some of 
the mills in the Southeast have been com- 
plaining of what is evidently deliberate 
addition of moisture to wheat by grain 
dealers for the purpose of securing profit 
from such operation. Grain dealers 
claimed that the addition was not illegal, 
so long as the wheat conformed to the 
standards as promulgated under the fed- 
eral grain standards act. 

The Bureau of Chemistry at Washing- 
ton has written a letter as follows in re- 
ply to an inquiry in regard to the matter: 

“The deliberate addition of moisture 
to wheat, even though the product as 
finally shipped in interstate commerce 
conforms to the standards as promulgated 
in the federal grain standards act, would 
constitute a violation of the federal food 
and drugs act. Such grain would be 
adulterated within the meaning of section 
7, paragraph first and second, in the case 
of food, which will be found in the en- 
closed circular 21. The bureau has in- 
stituted numerous prosecutions under the 
terms of the act because gf the adultera- 
tions of grain with added water. 

“Recent correspondence which — the 
bureau has received seems to indicate, as 
you suggest, that there is some misunder- 
standing among the trade upon this mat- 
ter, and the bureau will therefore welcome 
any publicity which you may care to give 
the actual requirements of the law.” 

The above does not refer to addition of 
moisture necessary to proper milling, and 
the department does not undertake to pro- 
hibit such operation. 





Joun LEIPER. 





Careless Storage 


Some sum in excess of $8,000 is what 
S. Heinemann, a retail dealer in flour at 
Newport, Ark., must pay because an em- 
ployee in his store carelessly placed 
“Rough on Rats” in such position near 
a flour bin, with intent to rid the premises 
of rodents, that some of the poison be- 
came mixed with flour afterwards sold 
to a customer. Eating biscuits made from 
the flour resulted in the customer’s death, 
and in severe illness of other members of 
the family. 

The Arkansas supreme court has af- 
firmed judgment for $3,000 in favor of 
decedent’s wife, Mrs. R. H. Barfield, a 
Negress, on account of her own injury, 
and for $5,000 on account of the loss to 
decedent’s estate through his death. In 
related suits brought by two other mem- 
bers of the family the court holds that 
the trial judge improperly ordered dis- 
missals. Defendant must, therefore, de- 
fend against these suits suits, too. 

The flour in question had been resacked 
in the stote after the original sacks had 
been torn and some of the flour had spilled 
out into the large bin in which it was kept. 
The court holds that there was evidence 
enough to warrant the jury in finding 
that the poison was so placed that it was 
carried by rats or mice to the bin, where it 
became mixed with the flour before the re- 
sacking. An analysis of flour identified 
as part of that purchased from defendant 
showed that it contained 35.3 per cent 
arsenic. No poison was found in flour 
contained in the lower or middle parts of 
the sack, indicating that it was the loose 
flour in the bin which had been poisoned 
before being scraped up and placed in 
the sack. 

“The duty which a retail seller of food 
for immediate consumption owes to his 
customers,” declared the court, “is suc- 
cinctly and correctly stated in ‘Ruling 
Case Law’ as follows: 

“*Persons who engage in the business 
of furnishing food for consumption by 
man are bound to exercise care and pru- 
dence respecting the fitness of the arti- 
cles furnished, and they may be held 
liable in damages if, by reason of any 
negligence on their part, corrupt or un- 
wholesome provisions are sold and persons 
are made ill thereby.’ 

“Actionable negligence in such cases is 
the failure to exercise such care as a man 
of ordinary prudence would exercise un- 
der the same circumstances to prevent in- 
jury and damage to his customers by the 
sale of articles which he knows are bought 
by them for immediate use as food... . 

“Where the cause of action is predicat- 
ed, not upon implied warranty, but upon 


the negligent sale by a retail dealer of 
unwholesome food products for imme- 
diate consumption, liability for the dam- 
ages resultant from the sale of such food 
products is not confined alone to the im- 
mediate purchaser thereof. The liability 
extends to any persons who might reason- 
ably be expected to suffer injury there- 
from. 

“The liability in such cases does not 
grow out of the contract, and is not based 
upon implied warranty, but upon negli- 
gence; that is, a failure to exercise or- 
dinary care to prevent injury. to those 
whom the seller of the unwholesome arti- 
cle of food might reasonably anticipate 
would be injured.” 

However, as to the suit to recover for 
death of the customer himself, the court 
recognizes that liability might be imposed 
upon defendant solely on a theory: of a 
breach of an implied warranty by the lat- 
ter that the flour was wholesome and fit 
for food. A. L. H. Street. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALES-MANAGER WANTED—WE WISH 
to secure the services of a competent sales- 
manager. Tioga Mill & Elevator Co., Wa- 
verly, N. Y. 





HIGH-GRADE FEED SALESMAN FOR ON- 
tario and Quebec; must have good connec- 
tions; strictly commission basis. Address 
501 Board of Trade, Toronto., Ont., Canada. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED AT ONCE FOR 
half day and half night shift; 250-bbl mill 
in good eastern Washington town; $125 per 
month; wire our expense. Colfax Milling 
Co., Colfax, Wash. 





HEAD MILLER AT ONCE FOR 50-BBL 
mill, good young married man who has 
been second miller but wants to take 
charge as head miller preferred; give ref- 
erences and salary in first letter. Address 
Prairie County Flour Mills, Terry, Mont. 





EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 150-BBL 
durum mill; must be competent to take 
full charge and produce a first-class granu- 
lar or durum 100 per cent flour; give age, 
experience, references and salary expected, 
in first letter. Address 1830, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED~—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
Population. Address 1811, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER, COM- 
petent to take charge of a modern equipped 
feeding and grinding mill, in California. 
Address, stating qualifications and refer- 
ences, 1857, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED—BY LARGE NORTHWESTERN 
mill, high-class salesman for Ohio; splen- 
did opportunity for an able, experienced 
man with an established acquaintance in 
the territory; give, full particulars regard- 
ing experience and qualifications in first 
letter; all replies treated confidentially. 
Address 1945, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








WANTED — BY 3,000-BBL INTERIOR 
spring wheat mill, salesman for eastern 
Wisconsin to call on jobbing, mixed-car 
and pool-car trade; we want strong, ag- 
gressive salesman, with capacity for hard 
work and who has demonstrated ability to 
make good; good opportunity for the right 
man. Address 1976, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ARE YOU THE MAN ?—HIGH-CLASS 
flour salesman wanted to cover northern 
Illinois; we offer a thoroughly competent 
man an attractive opportunity to represent 
an established brand in this territory; only 
man who can deliver the goods considered. 
Address ‘Northern Salesman,” care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





COMPETENT SALES-MANAGER 
Wanted—Sales-manager for an up-to-date 
mill of 500 bbls capacity; want a man with 
an established baker trade in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas; making the highest 
grade flour possible to make from strong 
wheat; will pay the very best salary for a 
man that is a business getter; don't write 
unless you mean business and have good ref- 
erences and can deliver results for value re- 
ceived. Address 511, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLER, 30 TO 35; ONE WITH TECHNI- 
cal education preferred; thoroughly famil- 
iar with operation and maintenance flour 
mill machinery; must know when things 
are right and when things are wrong and 
be able to handle all repairs; splendid op- 
portunity for man who wants to ally him- 
self with a rapidly growing organization 
where there is every chance for advance- 
ment; write fully regarding experience and 
salary wanted. Address 1985, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED MILLING AND GRAIN AC- 
countant, married, desires position, in or 
near Minneapolis preferred. Address 1979, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS TRAFFIC MAN—COMPETENT, WILL- 
ing worker; 10 years’ flour mill and freight 
office experience; age 32; prefer Kansas or 
an adjoining state. Address 1962, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





I AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS MILL- 
er in small mill; have had 14 years’ prac- 
tical experience; can furnish best of refer- 
ences and will be at liberty in 30 days. 
Address 1969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN UN- 
der 30, and at present employed, desires to 
connect with medium-sized mill in the ca- 
pacity of correspondent; Northwest pre- 
ferred. Address 1961, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMAN WANTED—SOUTHERN MIN- 
nesota mill wants active, experienced flour 
salesman as soon as possible to sell flour 
in territory near mill; excellent opportu- 
nity; give references and salary expected 
in first letter. Address 1992, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED MAN HAVING HAD AT 
least 10 years’ experience with mills in the 
Southwest is wanted for the position of 
assistant manager of a large southwestern 
mill; a great opportunity for the right 
party, Address 1931, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTED—LARGE NEBRAS- 
ka mill has opening for active, experienced 
flour salesman for Iowa territory trade; 
acquaintance desirable but not a necessity; 
give age, experience, references and salary 
required in first letter. Address 1965, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY 3,000-BBL NORTHWEST- 
ern spring wheat mill, a strong, aggressive 
salesman for western Iowa, a man with 
well-established trade and with good past 
record as to volume; a good opportunity 
for the right party. Address 1938, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—BY 3,000-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
mill, experienced flour salesman to cover 
the states of West Virginia, Virginia and 
North Carolina; this offers a good oppor- 
tunity for a salesman of ability and ag- 
gressiveness who is not afraid of hard 
work. Address 1984, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





500-BBL MILL IN NORTHERN NEW YORK - 


state has an opening for a second miller 
who has the making of a superintendent 
in him; to an ambitious man of experience 
this presents a fine opportunity for ad- 
vancement; we want a man of good health 
and exemplary habits. Address 1930, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ENGINEER WITH SOME GOOD MILL; 
have tools and indicator; would prefer 
Montana or the West; have first-class pa- 
pers; am employed now but mill is closing; 
can come any time. Address 1972, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERINTENDENT 
of machinery; familiar with steam and 
electric power of both D.C. and A.C, cur- 
rents; have been employed by a large west- 
ern mill for the past 10 years. Address 
1954, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER TO 
take charge of mill up to 1,000 bbls where 
good results are appreciated, or miller- 
manager of small plant; have good trade 
connection; best of references furnished. 
Address 1960,.care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND OF- 
fice man desires position; charge of office 
four years in 200-bbl mill in Kansas; fa- 
miliar with transit shipping and sales end 
of business; reference former employer. 
Address 498, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN 46: YEARS 
old, with life-time experience; married; 
have tools and can keep mill in best condi- 
tion; can come well recommended; state 
wages and general information in first let- 
ter; will furnish best of references. Jos. 
Ellis, Box 513, Cody, Wyoming. 





AS SALESMAN .— EXPERIENCED IN 
flour and corn goods, clean-cut and ag- 
gressive; is also thoroughly familiar with 
export business; knowledge French and 
Spanish; qualified to act as export man- 
ager. Address ‘“N,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New York City. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 


AS MILLER BY A PRACTICAL, RELIABLE 
man who has had long experience operat- 
ing merchant and custom mills; full infor- 
mation in first letter, please. Address I. 
Caldwell, Box 1316, Port Angeles, Wash. 








ENGINEER—HAVE BROAD AND EXTEN- 
sive experience in the design of cereal 
mills, flour mills, elevators and feed plants; 
wish to locate, as designing engineer, with 
concern planning the erection of any of 
the above plants or combination of same. 
Address “Engineer,” 1977, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
miller; have position as head miller in 
good-sized mill in Ohio; desire change; age 
46 years, married; understand milling 
spring, winter and hard wheat; can give 
good references from past and present em- 
ployers. Address H. M., 1989, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Is AVAILABLE 


Who can demonstrate by 
previous experience his abil- 
ity to handle men, and who 
has a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the milling business; 
conversant with the milling 
of hard and soft wheat, 
corn, rye and barley. Ad- 
dress 2001, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER OF MILL, OR WOULD AC- 
cept position as assistant manager in a 
large mill; have exceptional record for re- 
sults as evidenced by increased sales and 
yearly profits; not a cheap man, but will- 
ing to work without a contract or on a 
percentage basis. Address 1987, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DESIRABLE MILL FOR LEASE—WE DE- 
sire to lease our mill, 250 bbis; well located 
for obtaining spring, hard winter and soft 
wheat; mill In excellent condition; write 
for full information. ddress “Mill for 
Lease,”” care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NEW RYE MILL OUT- 


fit; capacity 100 bbls; same will make nice 
three-stand flour mill equipment; never 
been used. Address “Rye Miller,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 








A FEW SNAPS—ONE INVINCIBLE DROP 


gear bran packer, $150; one Eureka drop 
gear flour packer with tubes and augers, 
$110, both in fine shape; one 0% Plan- 
sifter, eight-section, 10 sieves deep, in first- 
class condition, $220; we have a good list of 
all other mill machinery to offer, all in 
good serviceable condition for immediate 
shipment for less than half the price of 
new; write us your wants; also write us 
description of what you want to sell. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TO LEASE WITH PRIVILEGE 


FOR SALE, SACRIFICE PRICE, ONE TWIN 


City six-cylinder 105 h-p gas engine, used 
1% years. For particulars write the 
Hunter Mill Co., Hunter, Okla. 





of purchase, by live-wire organization, 
northwestern mill of from 200 to 500 bbis 
capacity; state full particulars. Address 
1978, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank Cc. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALES-MANAGER WITH SPECIAL 
knowledge of export business, Spanish lan- 
guage and wide personal acquaintance in 
West Indies and Latin American countries, 
desires connection with medium-sized mill; 
thoroughly experienced; highest milling 
and banking references. Address 510, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


> 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with northwestern or south- 
western mill, in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; can place satisfactory volume 
of business with jobbers and bakers; will 
consider nothing but first-class products; 
unquestionable references. Address 1952, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT 


wishes position in mill from 
1,000 bbis upwards; have 17 
years’ experience in mills up to 
2,500 bbls as superintendent and 
miller, with full control of all 
departments; am at present em- 
ployed in small mill in which 
am part owner, but wish to get 
into larger plant; can give gilt- 
edge references; am man of fam- 
ily and will consider onty good 
position for a long term of years. 
Address 505, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


IN MILLING CONCERN BY SON OF MILL 
manager; good executive ability, also un- 
derstands mill accounting; was in father’s 
office for several years, consequently un- 
derstands the general milling business; just 
left the army with lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, having served in all ranks from a 
private upwards; best of references from 
both business men and army authorities; 
would like to get fresh start with a good 
concern. Address 1974, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL. AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn, 





LONG SYSTEM MILL FOR SALE TO RE- 
sponsible miller with some money to in- 
vest; good territory in the Judith Basin; 
correspondence invited. First National 
Bank, Denton, Mont. 





FOR SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED AND 
successful 700-bb] modern flour mill in 
southern Indiana; satisfactory reasons for 
selling. Address “Indiana,” 1991, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—ERECTED 1914; 
capacity 85, easily increased to 200 bbls; 
50 miles from Saskatoon, Sask; excellent 
location, steam power, electrically lighted, 
good railway facilities, with spur line; 
thoroughly equipped, up-to-date machin- 
ery; full running order; easy terms to re- 
sponsible buyer. Further particulars from 
J. 8. Carmichael, Saskatoon, Sask. 





FOR SALE 
Two Complete Steam Plants 


including boilers, feed and 
fire pump, dynamos, etc., 
economizer and water soften- 
er. Equipment in good con- 
dition. One plant 450 to 700 
h-p, and the other 250 to 350 
h-p. Also one 15 h-p and on: 
10 h-p gas engine. Chang- 
ing power to electricity and 
can make immediate deliv- 
ery. If interested, write Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn. 





February 19, 1919 





Advan- 


Omaha’s tages? 


Mr. Miller: 
Do You Want 











Omaha is the logical milling center of an enormous grain belt. 
are over 90,000,000 bushels. 


Its annual receipts 
It is the leading direct-ship primary grain market of 
the world. The large, handsome office building shown above is owned and occupied 
exclusively by the milling and grain trade. 


Locate your mill at OMAHA’S big- terminal market, where you are in constant 
touch with every condition affecting the milling industry. In the milling business 
where an hour’s time may bring such radical changes you need to be at the source 
of information—where the many business facilities at your command are most con- 
venient, 


The Omaha Grain Exchange maintains free legal, traffic and statistical bureaus for 
its members. The Omaha Chamber of Commerce has industrial, traffic and pub- 
licity bureaus to serve you. . 


Omaha offers, among many advantages, unexcelled banking facilities for handling 
milling and grain accounts, and ample elevator and freight terminal facilities, 
There is capital in Omaha pledged to assist successful millers who will locate here. 


We have closely analyzed the milling possibilities in Omaha at considerable ex- 
pense. Ask for report No. 36. Your request will be handled in a confidential manner. 


OMAHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








Mortise Wheels, 
Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine moulding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 
Teeth of both mortise 
wheel and pinion fin- 
ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. y2Ssc24. CHICAGO 


Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York 
711 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 











ZELNICKER « ST. LOUIS 


First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


Before buying 
or selling .. . Cars 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 
What have you for sale? 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 


Registered in United 
States and Foreign 
Countries. 


Trademar PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Trade Mark Experts Complete files regis- Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Established Over tered Flour Brands Registered in All Countries 
Half Century —Booklet Free 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 


600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 














Estabrook 
Laboratory 
Service 

The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


Puts you on a milling 
equality with the 
biggest mills in 

the world. 


Belts Buckets Bolts Pulleys 
Dodge 


Leather Empire Button Head 
Rubber Salem Eclipse ‘ood 
Cotton all sizes Slotted Heads Split 


W.S. Nott Company %¢°o"4 Ave, North and Third St. 














BR BUY MORE 
LIBERTY BONDS 
p> Grain Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Lockport, N.Y. 


La. 
KE 





St. Paul 


minepots LOUIS F. DOW CO. 


Printers, Lithographers, Steel Die Engravers, Stationers, 
Complete Bank and Office Outfitters 














